DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 9, 1951 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
. SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators O'Mahoney, Ferguson, and Knowland. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, MANPOWER CONTROL 
DIVISION, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1; MAJ. GEN. G. H. 
DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; D. C. CULBERTSON, 
CHIEF, MANAGEMENT PROGRAM DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
OF STAFF; COL. T. F. KEEFE, FISCAL AND BUDGET OFFICER, AGO; 
COL. C. K. McALISTER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING 
BRANCH, OCA; AND BRIG. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


Senator O’Manonry. The committee will come to order, please. 

Colonel, I think we might just as well start with you. 

Colonel Perman. Mr. Chairman, for your convenience, I have pre- 
pared a photostatic summary of the various subordinate elements 
included in the estimate “Salaries, Department of the Army.” I 
have also furnished you with a grade spread, in order that the 
committee might see the grades and type of personnel employed under 
this particular appropriation. 

Before persenting the formal statement on “Salaries, Department 
of the Army,” which was last reviewed in early June, I would like to 
present our current interim estimate of the cut recommended by the 
House of Representatives. 

We realize we did not obtain our total personnel requirements for 
personnel. Our planned end strength was 17,468. The actual 
strength was 15,949, approximately 1,500 below our objective. 

It was upon that fact that the recommendations of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee were undoubtedly based. However, it is our 
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opinion we must “reclama” $1,200,000 to enable us to meet our ex- 
panding workload and several new missions, which I shall cover in a 
few minutes. 

Our study on the reclamas have not progressed sufficiently to pro- 
vide factual and specific information- which you will feed at this 
time. That, however, will be available to the committee within a few 
days. 

Therefore, with your permission, I will present our request for the 
appropriation “Salaries, Department of the Army,” as we reviewed 
it at the time that the estimate was prepared, and still feel that we 
require the positions requested, though possibly not the dollars, due 
to the fact we did not actually obtain our objectives. 

I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, which is not excessive- 
ly long, and I also have a digest of that statement. I will be glad to 
present whichever one the chairman desires me to. 


HOUSE REPORT 


Chairman O’Manoney. Let me first read into the record from the 
House report on that subject. It comes from page 43 of the report: 


The request for departmental salaries and expenses, for which*$70,000,000" is 
requested, covers the salaries and expenses of civilian employees at the depart- 
mental level in the Washington D. C. area. The request reflects an increase 
over the requirements for fiscal year 1951 of something over $12,000,000. The 
workload of these officers is somewhat increased because of current conditions, 
including the build-up of the Army, the Ordnance procurement program, and 
so forth. A revaluation of requirements of the Department at the end of the 
last fiscal year indicated that a reduction of 669 employees at a dollar value 
of $1,789,029 might be made, 

Upon further consideration, the committee feels that by proper management 
in the use of these civilian employees an over-all reduction of 1,000 man-years 
of employment at a dollar reduction of $3,785,500, distributed as indicated in 
the table appearing at the back of this report, can well be made, and recommends 
accordingly. 


Do you intend to discuss this table to which reference is made in 
the report ? 
(The table referred to is as follows :) 
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Salaries, Department of the Army 
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Colonel Perman. I do not, sir, unless you wish general discussion, 
because, as I mentioned a moment ago, our studies on the impact in 
each area are not thoroughly complete. I could make only general 
statements. I will be elad to do that. 

Senator O’Manonry. What you want to do is to make the state- 
ment in support of the budget and take care of the personnel matter 
later on. 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir. 

Would you prefer the digest statement or the full statement? 

Senator O’Manoney. You may read the full statement. 


1952 BUDGET ESTIMATE 

Colonel Perman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee ; 
the amount requested for fiscal year 1952 for the appropriation 
“Salaries, Department of the Army” is $70,000,000, which will provide 
for 19,268 positions at 17,931 man-years of employ ment. 

The total amount appropriated for fiscal year 1951 was $57,881,622 
to support 17,468 positions at 14,823 man-years of employment. 

The request for fiscal year 1952 represents an increase over fiscal 
year 1951 of 20.9 percent in dollars and man-years, and 10.3 percent 
In positions. 

There has been distributed to the members of the committee a chart 
showing the relationship between positions, man-years, and dollars 
for the fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952. As will be noted, the addi- 
tional man-years requested for fiscal year 1952 are greater than the 
additional positions requested. This is ai to the nec cessity of financ- 
ing on a full-year basis positions that were approved in the supple- 
mental budgets for fiscal year 1951, but employed for only a part of 
the fiscal year. 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED . 


This estimate contains only 1,800.new positions. The larger in- 
creases for fiscal year 1952 over fiscal year 1951 are in the Office of 
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the Chief of Staff, the Adjutant General, the Office of the Chief of 
Transportation, the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, and the Office of the Chief of Ordnance. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do I understand by this statement, in the 
budget you are now defending, you ask for only 1,800 new positions 
which were above the number authorized in fiscal 1951? 

Colonel PermMan. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Have you a table showing how these 1,800 
are distributed? In what offices do they appear ? 

Colonel Perman. That cannot be obtained from the chart which 
you have, the photostatic summary which I have furnished you. 

Senator O’Manoney. That chart is not a comparison of 1952 with 
1951—or is it? 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir. We have the positions, man-years, and 
dollars for 1951 in the second group of columns. 

‘In the last group of columns we have the positions, man-years, and 
dollars for the fiscal year 1952. You will note, for example, that the 
second line, the Chief of Staff area, there is an increase in positions 
from 2,290 to 2,666, an increase of approximately 370 positions for 
the fiscal year 1952. 

Similarly, under the Adjutant General, you will note an inerease 
from 5,135 to 5,639, an increase of approximately 500 positions. 

Senator O’Mauonry. These two tables are not made out in the same 
order. On the first one, which shows the division by grades, the vari- 
ous bureaus begin in the order of Contingencies of the Army, Field 
Exercises, Inter-American Relations, Finance Service, Quartermaster 
Service, Transportation Service, et cetera; whereas, in the other state- 
ment, “Salaries, Department of the Army,” we begin “Salaries of the 
Army,” “Chemical Service,” and so on. 

Colonel PerMan. I am sorry, sir; that is for the Secretary of the 
Army, the Chief of Staff, the Adjutant General, and the Inspector 
General. 

Senator O’Manonry. TAG is Adjutant General / 

Colonel PermMaNn. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is JAG? 

Colonel Perman. Judge Advocate General. 

Senator O’Manonry. My point is the two are not the same. 


NUMBER OF GRADED PERSONNEL 


Colonel Perman. If you will look at the last line with numbers, that 
covers the entire appropriation “Salaries, Department of the Army,” 
for our graded personnel, and shows a total grade spread for the 
18,663 graded personnel that are included in the total. 

Senator O’Manonry. My only point is, if the designation of the 
bureau affected was the same on both tables, both of them would be 
much easier to understand. 

Colonel Perman. May I point out, Mr. Chairman, that in all the 
appropriations, except “Salaries, Department of the Army,” there is 
ho comparison, oer ause there is no money or positions which go into 
those other areas. They cover the other appropriations, the “Chemi- 
eal” Appropriation, and not “Salaries, Department of the Army.” 

Senator O’Manionry. I want to know which of these tables shows 
the 1,800 new positions. 
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Colonel Perman. The one which is headed “Salaries, Department 
of the Army.” 

Senator O’Manoney. That includes all the 1,800? 

Colonel Perman. It does, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. The other table has nothing to do with that? 

Colonel PermMan. Except to show you the de consideration of 
the 1,800 aru or the total of 17,931 we are skein , 

Colonel McAuistrer. That is shown on the third to the last line on 
the large chart. 


OFFICE OF CHIEF OF STAFF 


Colonel Perman. The Office of the Chief of Staff is the principal 
adviser of the Secretary of the Army and is responsible for the over- 
all planning, programing, policy direction, and coordination of the 
Department of the Army. The necessity for completion of much of 
this work prior to implementation of Army-wide programs has gen- 
erated an exceedingly heavy workload, which is further increased by 
the necessity for rapid expansion of the Army. Likewise, there is 
urgent need for acceleration and expansion of planning activities, 
pertinent to procurement, maintenance, research and development, 
and mobilization requirements. In addition, increased requirements 
have resulted from the activation of the Planning Research Branch, 
the Controlled Materials, and the augmentation of the Psychological 
Warfare Division. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S STAFF 


The Adjutant General is the principal administrative agency for 
the Department of the Army. The functions, activities, and opera- 
tions of this office are numerous, requiring the constant processing of 
voluminous quantities of military records and requests for informa- 
tion from the individual soldier, veterans, Department of Defense 
agencies, other Governmental agencies, and to the general public. 
The workload of the Adjutant General is directly attributable to the 
changing strength of the Army. 

In fiscal year 1950, the ratio of civilians employed by the Adjutant 
General per 1,000 Army strength was 4.88; in fiscal year 1951 it is 
estimated to be 4.01; and in fiscal year 1952 it will be reduced to 3.43. 

An analysis of the incoming mail is a further indication of the 
increasing workload in the Adjutant General’s office. 

The monthly average of incoming mail during fiscal year 1950 was 
521,654; for the first 9 months of fiscal year 1951 it was 725,827, or an 
increase of 39 percent. It is anticipated that this upward trend will 
continue into fiscal year 1952, with the result of an estimated average 
of 1,000,000 pieces of incoming mail per month. 

In addition to the above-mentioned functions and activities, the 
Adjutant General also prepares and issues orders on recalls to active 
duty, assignments, and promotions of military personnel. Due to the 
expanding Army, the responsibility for screening officers and enlisted 
personnel of the combat arms for attendance at service schools, specific 
assignments, and over-all career guidance has resulted in a much 
greater workload for this office. 

The major portion of the increased workload in the Office of the 
Chief of Transportation is in the operating divisions directly affected 
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by the increasing transportation requirements and enlarged procure- 
ment programs. 


OFFICE OF CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 


As ‘some indication of the. over-all workload of the Office of the 
Chief of Transportation, freight shipments inthe zone’ of ‘interior 
have increased about 300 percent and, passenger movements in the 
zone of interior have increased about 220 percent. Such increases 
have had and will continue to have a definite impact on the workload 
of the Office of the Chief of Transportation. 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


The Office of the Chief Signal Officer is responsible for the plan- 
ning, direction and coordination of Signal Corps activities and opera- 
tions, including the supervision of training of Signal Corps troops. 

Increased research and development programs, acceleration of elec- 
tronic-warfare activities, and the necessity for close coordination and 
supervision over procurement and production have enlarged consider- 
ably the ahaa of the Chief Signal Officer. 

In addition, the over-all administration of the Office of the Chief 
Signal Officer, including such activities as training of communication 
technicians and specialists, and legal problems involving contracts, 
has resulted in greater workloads. 

The Chief of Engineers has greatly expanded programs in supply 
and procurement, military construction, and military operations, in- 
cluding the supervision of training of additional engineer troops. An 
increased volume of major procurement is being performed which 
requires an analysis of all prices submitted. Also, close scheduling of 
items must be maintained in order to meet the required deliveries. 

There is a considerable workload increase in repairs and utilities 
activities resulting from the expansion of the Army. Each of these 
activities, in addition to the administrative workload increases, has 
resulted in a greater personnel requirement for fiscal year 1952. 


CHIEF CF ORDNANCE 


The Chief of Ordnance has a heavy workload increase in connection 
with the large procurement, rebuild, and research and development 
program. The flow of new production and rebuild and/or modified 
material will create increased work in receipt and storage. The flow 
of developments from the research programs will result in a large 
amount of production and procurement changes. 

These activities, coupled with the over-all administration and the 
newly established controlled-materials plan, require augmentation 
of civilian personnel for the Office of the Chief of Ordnance. 


CON TROLLED-MATERIALS PLAN 


The inauguration of the controlled-materials plan, as heretofore 
mentioned, involves the development of requirements for basic mate- 
rials required to fabricate all items of equipment and supplies pro- 
cured by the Army, the submission of these requirements through the 
Munitions Board, to the National Production Authority. 
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It includes the receipt of allocations of controlled materials from 
the National Production Authority through the Munitions Board 
the suballocation to the technical services; the review of applications 
for controlled materials received from military contractors, and the 
issuance of allotments to them; the maintenance of running balances 
at the field offices, technical- service chief’s levels, and the Department 
of the Army level, of allocations received by higher authority as 
against allotments issued to contractors; and the submission of peri- 
odic reports on the status of such accounts. The effective operation of 
the controlled-materials plan, which controls the entire productive 
economy of the country, depends on accurate detailed determination 
of military requirements for materials, sound administration of the 
allocations, and screening allotment procedures and vigorous ac- 
counting thereof. This estimate contains 240 positions for this ac- 
tivity, as follows: 
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In conclusion, this estimate will provide for the required augmen- 
tation of the Headquarters of the Department of the Army to meet 
the accelerated and expanding programs of the Army, together with 
the establishment of new programs, and has been thoroughly screened 
with a view to eliminating any unnecessary staffing and reducing to 
a minimum the necessary requirements. If the committee desires, 
more detailed information concerning this appropriation is available, 
as well as the representatives of some of the services to answer any 
questions that you may have. It is recommended that the committee 
approve the amounts requested. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION UNDER REEVALUATION STUDY 


Senator O’Manoney. I call your attention to the statement in the 
report that a reevaluation of requirements by the Department at the 
end of the last fiscal year indicated that a reduction of 669 employees 
at a dollar value of $1,789,429 might be made. 

When was that reevaluation made? 

Colonel Perman. It was made early in June, Mr. Chairman; and, 
if I may correct your impression from the record, you stated that 
we reevaluated and thought we could give up 669 positions. 

Senator O’Manoney. I stated nothing. I just read the report of 
the House committee. 

Colonel Perman. You gained that impression from reading it. 
That is not correct. 

When we reevaluated, we stated we could undertake a reduction of 
669 man-years and a dollar value there. That was the result of not 
having procured the personnel that we had anticipated procuring. 

Senator O’Manoney. Where is that reevaluation ? 

Colonel Perman. I have a copy of it here. I will be glad to supply 
it. 

Senator O’Manonry. To whom was this transmitted ? 
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Colonel Penman. To Mr. Mahon, the chairman of the subcommittee 
in the House of Representatives. 

Senator O’Manonry. Did it appear in the hearings of the House? 

Colonel Perman. It does, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you know at what page? 

Colonel McAuisrer. At page 1086, 

Senator O’Manoney. It will not be necessary to repeat it here. 
This was presented in June? 

Colonel Perman. The reevaluation was made the last part of June, 
the 30th of June. 

Senator O’Manonry. Were the hearings in progress at that time? 

Colonel Perman. They were just about completed, sir. The ac- 
tual reevaluation was made approximately June 15th. We wanted 
to bring it to the last possible date when we had accurate figures, in 
which we could offer up these savings. 

Sentaor O’Manoney. In order that the distinction which you make 
between positions and man-years is clear, I hand you the House 
hearings, part II, page 1086, and call your attention to the table which 
is the table that you have just handed to me, and ask you to indicate 
where on the table it is made clear that you are dealing with man- 
years and not with employees ¢ 

Colonel Perman. The heading of the column at the top states: 
“Budget estimates, fiscal year 1952,” with a subordinate heading: 
“Man-years and amount.” 

Senator O’Manoney. I just wanted that in the record in your 
words. 

You stand, however, upon the position that you could eliminate 
669 man-years / 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir. We feel we could. 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Senator O’Manonry. What account is taken of that in the 1,800 
new positions which you request in this budget 

Colonel Perman. We still feel we need those positions. However, 
in progressing and not having arrived at the end strength, we now 
want to go ahead and get the people to do the work. It is going to 
take time to do that. 

Senator O’Manonry. Let me try to make this clear. When you 
ask for 1,800 new positions, you do not by that mean that 1,800 new 
employees will be put on the rolls when this bill is passed, if it should 
carry the full sum ¢ 

Colonel Perman. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many man-years do the 1,800 new posi- 
tions represent for fiscal year 1952 ¢ 

Colonel Perman. Approximately 1,200. I can get the figure ac- 
curately for you. 

(The information is as follows :) 

New positions represent 1,081 man-years, 


Senator O’Manonry. Please make that accurate, in the record. So, 
1 understand that you wish this committee to understand that with 
1,200 new man-years authorized in the appropriation or provided for 
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in the appropriation, you will at the same time be making a reduction 
of 669 man-years outlined in that survey ? 

Colonel Perman. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. How do you harmonize those two statements ? 

Colonel PermMan.. There will be a-net saving. -The 1,200 man-years 
will be applied against the 669 man-years. They would not be all 
applied specifically to each position, but would be distributed through- 
out the entire appropriation in the various areas. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


As an example, we would undoubtedly attempt to delay some of the 
hire in such fields as psychological warfare. Particularly at this 
time, it would appear possible they can cut their program back a little 
bit and not hire the people immediately. We never do permit im- 
mediate hire of personnel in this particular appropriation. The agen- 
cies submitting requests for increased personnel must show the need 
for those personnel at that time, in great detail. We even go to the 
extreme in screening the estimates and requests for increased spaces 
of going down to these various offices, since they are convenient to us 
here in Washington, and make sure they have a desk, a typewriter, or 
a place for the individual to go. There is no sense authorizing the 
hire of personnel if they do not have the room to put them in. That 
is particularly true in my own office. We do not have the room for the 
pe We have a requirement for some 30 civilians, but we do not 
iave the room for them. So, we are not going to hire them at this time. 

Senator O’Manonry. The fiscal year 1951 ended on the 30th of 
June, of course. Since that time the Army, like all of the other gov- 
ernmental departments and agencies, has been operating under con- 
tinuing resolutions. These continuing resolutions were geared not 
only to the expenditures of 1951 but also the budget estimates. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Have you added any new employees in any of these agencies under 
these continuing resolutions ? 

Colonel Perman. Our June 30 civilian strength under the entire 
appropriation, “Salaries, Department of the Army,” was 15,949. Our 
civilian strength of July 20, actual strength on Department salaries, 
was 16,848. 

Senator O’Manoney. The difference being 

Colonel Perman. The difference being the number that had been 
employed during the period July 1 to July 20. 

Senator O’Manonry. I was inviting you to make the subtraction. 

Colonel Perman. There has been an increase in employment from 
the period of July 1 to July 20 of 899 employees. 

Senator O’Manonry. So you have already employed 899 more 
persons than you had at the end of fiseal year 1951? 

Colonel Perman. That is correct. Colonel Keefe, of the Adjutant 
General’s Office, tells me his office alone hired 142 of those 899. As 

ou will remember, it is in the Adjutant General’s Office where we 
ace one of our largest number of increases. 
; moaeee O’Manoney. I see. Have you been hiring any more since 
wy 
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Colonel Krere. We have lost two. Our strength as of the close of 
business last night was 4,367 against 4,369 on the 20th of July. 

Senator O’Manonrey. Would it be fair to say that the result of 
the fact that this bill has not been enacted and we are now in the 
second month of the fiscal year 1952, the number of new positions and 
the number of man-years has been, by reason of that fact, already 
reduced ? 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir. This will be part of the study that we 
are now preparing on the over-all reclama based on the House cut. 
We probably may be able to offer more man-years proportionately 
to the dollars, as a result of the hire. 

Senator O’Manoney. That was precisely the implication that I 
was trying to make. When do you expect to have this study pre- 
sented ¢ 

Colonel Perman. Within the next few days, sir. We have people 
working on it. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION DIRECTIVE 


As you will remember, the Secretary of Defense issued a directive 
to all the services forcing us to reduce by 5 5 percent from our July 20 
strength, both militar and civilian. It is this study which is going 
on now which we will use as the basis for the resubmission. The 
Department of the Army, upon receipt of that directive, issued several 
anne to implement the desires of the Secretary of Defense’s 
office 

A Board of Officers has been established for the peeowae field 
of departmental activities consisting of Brigadier General McFayden, 
Office of Assistant Chief of Staff, G- 1; Col. Maximilian Clay, of 
the Office of the Comptroller; Colonel Tilton, Office of the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-1; Lieutenant Colonel Aboosh, of the Office of 
the Army Comptroller; and Mr. Culbertson, of the Office of Chief of 
Staff 

They have been directed to furnish to the Deputy Chief of Staff 
prior to August 14 a report on the implications and how they are 
going to accomplish this particular directive of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

You will remember that in the opening statement before this com- 
mittee, this matter of the directive from the Department of Defense 
was brought up. 

I would like to point out that Mrs. Rosenberg’s directive permits 
us by special authority to have increases to ceiling as of the 20th of 
July strength for new or definitely expanded missions which can be 
justified. Several of the agencies have currently processed requests 
through my office for some of these personnel. 

We have the controlled-materials plan. It is something new, which 
we have not had before. We anticipate that Mrs. Rosenberg will 
grant us the authority for those increases. 


PERSONAL REDUCTION IN OFFICE OF CHIEF OF STAFF 


Senator O’Manonry. May I point out that a glance at the table 
which appears in the House report on pages 152 and 153 shows that 
the biggest. reduction in personnel was made by the House committee 
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in the Office of the Chief of Staff. That is $1,050,500 below the esti- 
mates, and it represents, however, an increase of $1,530,834 above the 
1951 appropriation. 

In the execution of the needs of the Office of Chief of Staff, you 

have referred to the exceeding y heavy workload occasioned by the 
rapid expansion of the Army and the procurement, maintenance, 
research, and development of mobilization requirements. 

I am wondering if you could amplify that to explain why that work 
in the Chief of Staff cannot be carried on with the increased appro- 
priation of more than $1.500,000 allowed by the House? 

Colonel Perman. As I mentioned in the discussion of the new 
programs, the controlled materials plan 

Senator O’Manoney. That is the principal thing. How about 
Research and Development ? 

Colonel Perman. Research and Development in the Chief of Staff, 
GH, has only a request for 4 additional positions in the research and 
development field. 

Senator O’Manonry. Why cannot the controlled-materials plan 
be handled by the Munitions Board without any great expansion, in 
the Chief of Staff? 

Colonel Perman. I am not prepared to answer that. T will sunnlv 
an answer. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 





The controlled-materials plan is a national controlling device, as you know, 
for apportioning the controlled materials (steel, copper, and aluminum) being 
produced in the country to insure that defense and defense-supporting needs are 
met. However, it does limit the production of items required by the Army to the 
extent that these controlled materials are allocated to the Army in the same way 
that the amount of money appropriated to the Army limits the number of items 
it can buy. In other words, controlled-materials plan is an integral part of the 
Army’s procurement function. 

Controlled-materials plan requires that the Army rigorously compute its ma- 
terial requirements (by types and amounts of materials needed, by calendar 
quarters, and by claimant programs) based on planned procurement schedules. 
The Army staff (G—4) sets forth the procedures, receives data from the seven 
technical (procuring) services, checks, adjusts, consolidates this data, and must 
be prepared to justify its needs to higher authority, i. e., Munitions Board, NPA, 
and DPA. It receives materials allocations from higher authority (Munitions 

sjoard), adjusts procurement schedules in accordance with amounts (of ma- 
terials) received, and suballocates amounts to the seven technical services. It 
maintains a running balance of amounts received, and amounts issued to manu- 
facturers by the technical services. 

In the operation of controlled-materials plan, there are innumerable and daily 
consultations, reviews, checks, adjustments, and related dealings between the 
Army staff and the representatives of the technical services, the Munitions 
Board, the NPA, and the DPA. 

Controlled-materials plan is an integral part of the procurement function of 
the Army staff. To transfer it to the Munitions Board would separate one con- 
trolling feature and adversely affect the Army staff’s assigned responsibility for 
its procurement program. 

Further, the transfer of controlled-materials plan to the Munitions Board would 
require the expansion of the Munitions Board by at least the same number of 
people as are now employed on controlled-materials plan in the Army. It would 
have the disadvantage of removing them to another location, and destroy the 
intimate staff coordination and operations which are required and which now 
exist. 

In summary, it would be impracticable for the Munitions Board to take over 
the function of controlled-materials plan from the Army staff (G—4), in the 
same way as it would be to transfer the procurement and budgeting functions 
of the Army staff to the Munitions Board. 
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CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN FUNCTION OF MUNITIONS BOARD 


Senator O’Manonry. It would seem offhand that the Munitions 
Board is the precise agency to do that for the Chief of Staff. 

Colonel Perman. The Munitions Board has requested that the 
Army prepare all of the requirements and submit them to the Muni- 
tions Board. They must administer the allocations and distribute 
them 7 the contractors, for example, where they need assistance. 

Mr. Culbertson, from the Office of Chief of Staff, is present and 
he may be able to add something to what I have said. 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Culbertson, what is your position ? 

Mr. Cutsertson. I am Chief of the Management Programs Division 
of the Staff Administrative Office. 

Colonel Perman. He is the man who hires and fires and determines 
where they need these people. 

Mr. Cutperrson. Do you have any specific questions, Senator ? 

Senator O'Manoney. You heard my question before. 

Mr. Cu.serrson. In regard to the controlled materials plan, when 
the requirement was first placed upon the Army by the Munitions 
Board to actually administer the program so far as all Army pro- 
curement activities are concerned, we made a 2- day investigation of 
the part that the Office of Assistant Chief of Staff, G4, would have 
to play in that role. 

Our survey fully justified a requirement for the positions which 
we entered in the budget for the Assistant Chief of Staff, G- 

Principally that office will have to do the monitoring and develop 
the policies and procedures, the accounting systems, and other work 
of that nature which will have to be done on a centralized coordinated 
basis by the Army. 

Now, the Technical Services engaged in the procurement programs, 
will themselves carry out their operational activities. 

Senator O’Manonry. This is altogether distinct from the work 
done in the Office of the Secretary of the Army ? 

Mr. Cutsertson. That is true. However, the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G4, on procurement matters, works directly with the Office 
of the Secretary in many phases. So many times the work will ac- 
tually be done in the Office of Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, under 
the immediate direction and supervision of the Secretary's Office. 


TOTAL 1952 BUDGET INCREASE 


Senator O’Manoney. -Thank you, sir. Colonel, the over-all increase 
i these salary items in this bill as it was reported by the House com- 
mittee, over the 1951 appropriation is $8,332,878. So the reduction 
of $3,785,500 below the budget still leaves the salary appropriation at 
a very much higher level than it was during 1951. 

You will take that into consideration when the additional state- 
ment is being prepared ? 

Colonel Perman. That is correct, sir. Such things as the impact 
of the directive of the Secretary of Defense will be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Cunpertson. Mr. Chairman, if I might add an explanation of 


how that particular problem applies to the Chief of Staff, I would 
like to do so. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Yes, please. 


PERSONNEL INCREASE IN OFFICE OF CHIEF OF STAFF 


Mr. Cutsertson. During fiscal year 1951 the Office of Chief of Staff 
spent 99.928 percent of its appropriation. During that year the major 
increases of personnel occurred toward the end, so, to actually support 
the number of people which will be permitted as a base and form a 
ceiling by the ce of Secretary of Defense’s directive will require 
substantially in excess of the money which we had available in 1951. 
The figure which was left in by the House-committee action will allow 
an expansion of approximately 200 man-years for the Office of Chief 
of Staff. That 200 man-years, in my opinion, is inadequate to meet 
fully the additional requirements which have already developed and 
for which the agencies have been requesting personnel in various 
fields—research and development, controlled-materials plan, expan- 
sion of the Comptroller’s activities, and also the Comptroller of the 
Army, intelligence activities, and the Office of Chief of Legislative 
Liaison. The demand there is heavy—and also the Office of the As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, G—1, has additional responsibilities, which have 
been placed upon it. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is the operation by which you make the 
calculation of the number of positions needed ? 

Mr. Cuxperrson. It is on the basis of actual programs to be exe- 
cuted, the work to be done and the various means by which we can 
estimate the number of personnel required. 

Senator O’Manoney. Who makes the initial requests for additional 
positions? 

Mr. Cuzertson. It will be initiated actually by the organization, 
the unit, section, or branch, that is charged with getting the job done. 
That will come up through the head of the agency at. which point it is 
reviewed by the agency itself to determine whether they have sufficient 
spaces in their employment ceiling to support that activity. If spaces 
are not available within the agency ceiling, then they come to the Office 
of Chief of Staff where we seek to make them available from spaces 
within the Office of Chief of Staff. It is only after those two pos- 
sibilities are exhausted we go to the Office of the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-1, for an increase in authorization for the Office of Chief of 
Staff. 

SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 


Senator O’Manoney. You have doubtless heard the allegation from . 
time to time that the number of employees in Government is largely 
keyed to the salaries of the supervisors on the ground that the more 
they have to supervise, the higher their rate of compensation. Have 
you heard that ? 

Mr. Cutsertson: I have heard that many times, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you care to make any comment on it? 

Mr. Curperrson. I would say, in the Office of the Chief of Staff 
that that is hardly applicable, in that I would dare say 95 percent of 
the supervisors are military personnel and the number of people they 
have under their supervision would not in anyway affect their pay. 

Senator O’Manoney. You make a distinction between the Chief of 
Staff and any other office ? 
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Mr. Cunpertson. So far as the civilian agencies. are concerned, I 
think there is quite a distinction. 

Senator O’Manoney. In this regard? 

Mr. Cu.pertson. Particularly in this regard. I am not stating that 
the statement’ is true-basically, in the first place. I do not think. it 
is, because it would be contrary to our classification laws. 

Senator O’Manonry. How long have you been in the service? 

Mr. Cunsertson, About 11 years, 

Senator O’Manoney. Have you been in the Army all the time? 

Mr. Cutsertson. I have been in the Army about 6 years. I was in 
the military service for 314 years. I was in the National Housing 
Agency and also with the Housing Expediter for the rest of the time. 

Senator O’Manonry. Thank you, sir. 

Colonel Perman ? 

Colonel Perman. Probably the allegation which you’ mentioned 
stems from the fact that the chief that has the most Indians wins the 
most wars. 

However, I would like to point out as an over-all picture, which 
you can get very well from this grade distribution of personnel which 
I furnished the committee, our supervisory personnel, or the chiefs, 
as you call them, are in grades 13 and above. 

So, if we take our personnel picture over-all, you will find grade 
13 only 2.75 percent of them are in that category. As you go up, 
garde 14’s are 1.22 and soon. There are six grade 17’s. 

Senator O’Manoney. From what were you reading? 

Colonel Perman. From the chart, which shows the grade spread. I 
have it computed with percentages. 

Senator O’Manoney. The percentages do not appear here. 


Colonel Perman. The percentages do not appear here, but I am giv- 
ing them to you. 

When you get into your clerical personnel which are in the grades 
3 to 6, you will find that 54 percent of the personnel in the graded field 
are clerical type personnel. 

So, it aphnens to me we are not topheavy in directing personnel and 


high-graded personnel, who would feel they had a lot of workers under 
them to keep their grades up. 


PERSONNEL TURN-OVER 


Senator O’Manoney. What is the rate of turn-over? What is it 
in the Adjutant General’s Office ? 

Colonel Krerr. I have it here, sir. 

Up to June 30, 1951, for the fiscal year, we hired in that year a total 
of 2,382 people. In the same time we lost 1,209. 

Penstor O’Manonery. Do you know what the reasons were for the 
osses ¢ 

Colonel’ Keerr. Yes, sir. Better positions elsewhere. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you mean in Government ? 

Colonel Krerr. There were some in Government and some in indus- 
try. A lot of these that were recruited here with the permission of 
the Civil Service Commission and the Secretary of the Army, we went 
outside of the Washington area to get. They worked a short time and 
did not like the conditions, and left. Those are the things that we 
know about. We did get some youngsters in. One came in last week 
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and said, “I am resigning as of now.” He was asked why. He said, 
“My father said I have earned $495, and I must not even work today.” 

Colonel Perman. I can give you some over-all figures on accessions 
and separations for 1951. 

Our statistics for 1951 indicate our monthly accession rate is 9.29 
percent and the separation rate is 3.82 percent for each 100 employees. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many of these employees in this entire 

‘ategory are in Washington? I mean, what percentage? 

Colonel PerMaN. All of them, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. This is wholly in Washington ? 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. I asked the question because I understood 
from something you had said earlier in reference to areas, that pos- 
sibly some of these might be distributed through the areas. 

Colonel Perman. The function mifht be distributed, but this ap- 
propriation is for the pay of administrative personnel at the seat of 
government. 

Therefore, they must be in the Washington area. 

Senator O’Manoney. Has any part of this work been distributed 
to the field ? 

Colonel PerMaN. Part of the work has been that was formerly paid 
from this appropriation, to the field. 

You will remember, in the discussions of the Signal Corps and of 
the Ordnance, that a lot of their procurement activities have been 
moved out of the Washington area and are decentralized in the field. 
The Signal Corps in Philadelphia and the Ordnance in various ord- 
nance districts. 

Senator O’Manonery. And the purpose of that was what ? 

Colonel Perman. The purpose of that was, in my opinion, to get 
closer to the area where they were going to do the actual procurement, 
so they would know exactly what was available to them. 

You cannot control all those things sitting behind a desk in Wash- 
ington. You have got to get out and see and know. , 

Senator O’Manoney. General Moore, you were about to contribute 
something for the good of the order. 

General Moore. I wish to make an observation with respect to the 
long-time more or less general allegation that high-type employees’ 
grades were dependent upon the number of assistants that they had 
under their immediate jurisdiction. 

I wish to point out that in the Army, and especially in the segment 
that is referred to here as the Office, Chief of Staff, which includes our 
Supply Division and our Personnel Division, the Intelligence Divi- 
sion, et cetera, we have many employees that go as high as grade 15. I 
will give you an example of the legal adviser to the Ar my comptroller. 
He is gr ade 15. He has under his immediate management in his own 
office two civilian employees and one major. His position was deter- 
mined solely on his recognized ability of long standing to carry the 
responsibilities which are imposed upon him, and the number of 
people that he has, that are absolutely necessary to permit him to turn 
out the work he is required to do. 

If you go throughout these various offices, you will find that example 
does not stand alone. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you, sir. 
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What about contingent expenses ? 

General Decker. Those witnesses are here. That is a different 
appropriation. 

Senator O’Manoney. And you do not want to ask about that now ? 

General Decker. That isthe next appropriation after finishing with 
departmental salaries. 

Senator O’Manonery, All right. Thank you very much, Colonel. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF SPENCER BURROUGHS, DIRECTOR, DEFENSE SUP- 
PLY SERVICE, WASHINGTON, OSA; CLARENCE PHILLIPS, CHIEF, 
BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING SECTION, ARMY PUBLICATIONS 
SERVICE BRANCH, AGO; COL. WADE HEAVEY, CHIEF, PROGRAM 
REVIEW AND ANALYSIS DIVISION, 0CA; MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, 
CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; AND BRIG. GEN. R. S. MOORE, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
COMPTROLLER 


PRINTING AND. MISCELLANEOUS. COSTS 


Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Burroughs? 

Mr. Burrovens. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Let us have the long statement. I see that 
there are two here this morning, and they are both encompassed on 
one page, so you may read the long statement. 

Mr. Burrovanus. Yes, sir. 

This appropriation consists of two projects—project 711 for “Miscel- 
laneous expenses at the seat of government,” and project 712 for 
“Printing and reproduction services for the Ariny Establishment.” 

Total estimated fund requirements for the fiscal year 1952 are 
$30,750,000, of which $5,750,000 is for miscellaneous expenses and 
325,000,000 for printing and reproduction services. 

Funds for miscellaneous expenses, project 711, provided for the 
purchase of stationery and office supplies; purchase, rental, and main- 
tenance of equipment and labor-seving devices; communication serv- 
ices; and the procurement of miscellaneous nonpersonal services for 
the departmental service of the Department of the Army. The $5,- 
750,000 requested under this project will provide for the support of 
additional personnel and the continuance of present programs and 
activities of the Offices of the Secretary of the Army, the Chief of 
Staff, and the Chiefs of Administrative and Technical Services at 
the seat of government; the financing of several new items heretofore 
included under other appropriation titles or projects, and funds to 
cover the cost of a special item. These new requirements consist of 
(1) $235,000 to cover the cost of salaries of telephone operators here- 
tofore appearing in the departmental salary appropriation, (2) $50,- 
000 to cover the cost of printing the Defense telephone directory here- 
tofore appearing under project 712 of this appropriation title, and 
(3) $750,000 for the purchase of a general purpose electronic computer 
for use under the direction of the Comptroller of the Army. A de- 
crease of $456,000 as compared to fiscal year 1951 would be reflected 
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under this project were it not for the inclusion of these new items. 
Decreased fund requirements under object classification “09 Equip- 
ment” results from planned procurement in 1951 which provided a 
stock of furniture items for use in 1952. 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTER PROJECT 


Senator O’Manoney. Tell me something about this $750,000 com- 
puter. 

Mr. Burroveus. Mr. Chairman, Colonel Heavey is here, who is more 
familiar with it, and he will answer. 

Senator O’Manonery. Colonel, will you sit down, please. 

_ Colonel Heavey. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to give you 
a brief background. 

There is a project sponsored by the Bureau of the Budget called the 
Statistical Implementation of Inter-Industry Economics. 

That is a very fearful description, but what it is designed to do is to 
determine the relationships between groups of industries and the inter- 
relationships between these groupings, so that if a change is made in 
one group the result of that change may be followed through into the 
other group to determine necessary adjustments and allocations of 
raw material, manpower, and things of that type. 

We have reached the point where we have a grouping into 130 
segments, and the objective of the problem becomes the determination 
of the maximum war effort that this Nation can make, based upon 
the requirements of the Armed Forces as stated in the interindustry 
relationships and the requirements of the civilian economy for stability 
and survival. 

There are various bureaus of the Government statistically in the 
project; the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bureau of the Census, the 
Navy, the Army, the Air Force, the Bureau of Mines, and all of those 
agencies which have interest in the national resources. 

This is a tremendous calculating process. It is not solved by a ma- 
chine which you would call a totalizer or an electrically operated 
accounting machine. It is solved by Univac calculator, which is a 
machine that solves a series of simultaneous linear equations through 
the electronic principle. 

The job involved first by all concerned is to determine the equations, 
the factors to be used. That is in process in the Army right now, in 
the Navy, in the Air Force, and also in all of the other agencies of the 
Government. Once those factors have been determined, the relation- 
ships can be set up as simultaneous equations and placed into this elec- 
tronic computer. 

The solution of those equations is the job of this Univac machine. 
They are equations that cannot be solved by hand work or by elec- 
trically operated computing machines because they involve millions 
of relationships which would take a lifetime to figure out. 

It is necessary that that job be done with great speed so that the 
war plans, the mobilization plans, plans that involve partial mobiliza- 
tion, operational plans for campaign of the Army, and others can be 
developed quickly and the impact on the civilian economy, from the 
standpoint of feasibility, tested very quickly, you see, so that the 
effort can be supported. If the Army is to carry its share of this load, 
the Army must develop its own requirements in terms of the inter- 
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industry requirements. That again requires the development of simul- 
taneous equations based upon empirical structural relationships of the 
various requirements in the Army. 

The purpose of this machine is to enable the Army to participate 
é in the national problem of determining quickly maximum capacity for 
a total war or feasibility testing of partial mobilization plans or very 
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$ rapid calculation of operational war plans for the Department of 
Fi Defense. 

4 Senator O’Manoney. How many equations have to be developed 
- in the Army ? 





Colonel Hravey. At the present moment, it is estimated we will have 
to develop approximately 135. That, however, is strictly an estimate. 
The Air Force has had a requirement for around 80 because they have 


a bit more simplified structure than we have. 








OPERATIONAL CAPACITY 






Senator O’Manonery. How long will this machine be in operation ? 
Colonel Hravey. The machine has a very long order lead time on it. 
We have questioned the Air Force as to the availability of their ma- 









BS chine, and they say that there will be no available time. 
is The machine, I think, has about a 60-percent operational capacity. 
' In other words, you have to reset the formula into the machine, and 






therefore it is down and not actually doing computing. 
; Senator O’Manonry. I mean, how long are you going to have to use 
cS that machine ? 
, Colonel Heavey. That machine can be used indefinitely, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. How long will it be working? Will it have a 
Fs 40-hour week, for example ¢ 
Re Colonel Hravey. No, sir, it will not. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many hours a week will it work? 

Colonel Haver. I would say on an average of probably 12 to 15 
hours a week. 

Senator O’Manonry. And over what period of time? 

Colonel Heavey. That would be over an indefinite period of time, 
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a depending upon the status of our mobilization. 

a Banat O’Manoney. Now, is there any relationship between the 
i number of equations that have to be developed and the time the ma- 
i chine is in operation ¢ 

i Colonel Heavey. Electricity travels 186,000 miles per second, sir, so 
Ke it is an infinitesimal difference. In other words, it might take a group 
‘ of planners 3 or 4 months to set up the eo equations, but you will 
. get the solution in 1 hour. Without the machine you would never 
B get the solution. You would be doing it by rule of thumb. 

EB Senator O’Maunonry. And the planners develop the equations ? 

§ Colonel Heavey. That is correct, sir. 

E Senator O’Manonry. Not the machine? 

a Colonel Heavey. Not the machine. 

E Senator O’Manoney,. After the equations have been developed, then 
a the machine goes into operation ? 

4 Colonel Hravey. That is correct, sir. 






Senator O’Manoney. And you have, what is it, 130 or 230 equations? 
Colonel Heavey. Well, we estimate around 130 and the more we 
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can refine it, the more equations we will have and the more accurate 
will be the result. 

The machine cannot think. It simply is a mathematical approach 
to most problems of mobilization to which Mr. Wilson’s very capable 
brain is being devoted at this time. It is a mathematical feasibility 
test, you might Say. 

Senator O’Manonry. I wonder if you can see the question that 
is in my mind. The planners, who are men, will take a certain length 
of time to develop the equations on which ‘the machine works. The 
machine itself works in a fraction of a second. 

Colonel Heavry. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. But it is going to work 12 hours a week? 


USES OF ELECTRONIC COMPUTER 


Colonel Heavey. There are many other uses to which the machine 
can be placed. 

Senator O’Manonry. What are these uses? 

Colonel Heavey. They are in the area of the computation of opera- 
tional war plans, in the area of any kind of complicated mathematical 
relationships you may wish to solve. That is one purpose of the 
machine. 

The purpose of the machine is the solution of series of linear 
equations . It has its direct application in the fact that when the equa- 
tions have been developed, the factors become a library sort of refer- 
ence, and if a given problem comes up again, it is simply the question 
of plugging these factors in and running the machine. 

Senator O’Manoney. If a machine costing $750,000 works 12 hours 
a week for 52 weeks making calculations and if these calculations are 
made in each instance in a fraction of a second, how much storage 
space do you need to store the answers? 

Colonel Heavey. You do have the library side of the picture. Once 
the solution is out, you do have a library function in this project. 

I think I haven’t made myself quite clear about the average length 
of time that the machine works. 

Senator O’Manoney. Frankly speaking, you are well over my head. 

Colonel Heavey. Well, may I put it this way, Mr. Chairman: Some 
years ago there was an expression that I think most of us were familiar 
with which pilots used when they had no instruments whatsoever. 
They said that they flew their planes from “the seat of their pants,” 
in other words, their feeling, their best judgment. But now you can 
go over to the National Airport and close in the entire cabin of a 
Constellation and have that plane glide in perfectly and make a more 
perfect landing than a man 25 years ago flying from the seat of his 
pants could make. 

That is the essential purpose of this entire project of which this 
machine is a portion. 

It is only expensive in the area of not having it come through with 
a rapid calculation. 

That is true in just the same way as the radar control on the Con- 
stellation is valuable when you must have accuracy and when you have 
conditions under which you cannot rely on best judgment to land the 
plane. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Well, the pilot on the Constellation that is 
closed in is moving from one spot to another and there are scores, if 
not hundreds of planes, so that the electronic system which enables 
the pilot to make that plane land automatic ally, as it were, is con- 
stantly in operation. 

Colonel Heavey. Not on a day like this, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. You mean he does not have to use it today ? 

Colonel Heavey. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonry. He uses it only when the climatic conditions, 
the weather, make visual observation impossible ? 

Colonel Heavey. That is right, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Or night, and so forth. 

Now, is there not a big difference between that and the conditions 
which require the planners of military operations to develop their 
plans? 

Colonel Hravey. Yes, because that is not a condition under which 
that particular plane is facing a possible conflict when it hits the 
ground. 

It is far more important that the mathematical rapid calculation 
be available when we are facing a possible enemy so that we can 
quickly calculate alternate programs and their impact upon our econ- 
omy. 

Senator O’Manonry. I do not want to belabor this matter but let me 
ask another question. 

When the calculations for the first week have been completed, how 
close are you to having perfected the knowledge necessary to devise 
the plan, ‘and w hy do you have to go into next week’s alculations ? 

Colonel Hravey.. Considering the production lead time, sir, I would 
say, that in 27 months you will be very close in your approximation 
of manpower requirements, the impact on industry, where the spe- 
cialists are to come from, what particular raw materials are going to 
be involved, and what controls might have to be put on to bring in 
those raw materials. 

Once you had made that calculation, you will find that there must 
be an adjustment made. That requires adjusting the formula and 
placing it back into the machine to come up with the answer from the 
standpoint of the changes that may be required because of the impact 
on the industrial picture. 

So you might have constantly changing plans coming into the pic- 
ture. You will find shortages. You will find that these relation- 
ships were not exactly as you thought they were on your first approxi- 
mation, and after that you would become more and more accurate. 

Senator O’Manonry. What sort of plans are you thinking of? 

Colonel Heavey. War plans. 

Senator O’Manonry. What does a war plan mean to you? 

Does it mean, for example, the operation on the Normandy Beach ? 

Colonel Hreavey. This machine can be used for that purpose, sir. 
The war plan, in general, is the question of cale ulating, first, what is 
our maximum mobilization capacity and, secondly, given a mobiliza- 
tion level, what is the impact of that level on the civilian economy, 
and what should Mr. Wilson do to absorb that impact so as to pre- 
serve the standard of living. 

Senator OManoney. Well, I would like to see this machine some- 
time. 
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Colonel Heavey. We would be delighted to have you come, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. The House report, at page 153, shows that 
the House committee reduced the appropriation for contingent ex- 
penses by exactly $750,000. 

Now, I do not find aything in the report to indicate that they were 
thinking about this electronic calculator, but they may have been. 

Colonel Heavery. It is quite possible, sir. I have a little prepared 
statement which I would like to read to you. 

Senator O’Manonry. You came prepared then, did you, Colonel ? 

All right, go ahead. 

Colonel Heavey. Assuming that that item does apply to this par- 
ticular piece of machinery, the deletion of this item of equipment 
would simply mean that the Army will not be able to participate 
equally with the Air Force and the Navy in the Bureau of the Budget 
project Statistical Implementation of Inter-industry Economics. 

This failure to participate will, in turn, make impossible the mathe- 
matical analysis applications to the question of the impact of total 
manpower and matériel requirements of the Department of Defense 
on the civilian economy as the result of either partial mobilization or 
total mobilization. It will prevent the computation of alternate 
programs for purposes of optimization of resources of either the 
Department of Defense or the Department of the Army. It will pre- 
vent the rapid calculation of operational war plans and mobilization 
plans by the Department of Defense because of lack of Army data 
on a timely basis. 

In other words, denying the Department of the Army this item 
of equipment means that in all futuré calculations involving Depart- 
ment of the Army requirements for personnel, manpower, and ma- 
tériel, and the computing of alternate programs, the Department of 
Defense picture will be lacking the Army requirements 1m these areas 
in sufficient time to accomplish any correlation between military and 
civilian requirements for economic stability under partial or total 
mobilization plans. 

That is after the machine is in operation. It does not apply at the 
present moment. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then the Air Force has a machine? 

Colonel Heavey. They have a machine which will be delivered this 
summer. The Bureau of Standards has a machine which is doing 
the work for the other Government agencies. 

Senator O’Manoney. Does the Navy have a machine? _ 

Colonel Hravey. The Navy has contracted out the initial work 
and is planning to secure a machine. 

Senator O’Manonry. Only the Army is without one? 

Colonel Hravey. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Did the Army have one during World War 
II? 

Colonel Hravey. It did not, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. It did pretty well. 

Colonel Heavey. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Without it. 

Colonel Heavey. But maybe we will have to do better the next time. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think probably we will. 

Thank you very much, Colonel. 
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I do mean it; I would like to see this machine. 

Colonel Heavey. When the Air Force machine is delivered, Mr. 
Chairman, I would appreciate the opportunity of notifying you. 

Senator O’Manonry. Maybe we can go out and look at the machine 
at the Bureau of Standards. 

Colonel Heavey. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. As an example of what is going on. 

Colonel Heavey. Do you wish me to arrange with your secretary 
for a time, sir? 

Senator O’Manoney. I think, if you will talk with Mr. Walters, 
we might arrange such a time and have the members of the com- 
mittee go out there and look at this robot. 

Colonel Hravny. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. If we can find anybody who can make a robot 
that would substitute peace for war, then it would be worth the cost. 

Thank you, Colonel. 

Mr. Burroughs, we interrupted you in your short statement. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION COSTS 


Mr. Burroveus. Project 712 provides for the cost of all printing 
and reproduction for the Army Establishment which will be accom- 
plished by the Government Printing Office, procured from commercial 
sources under authority of waiver issued by the Public Printer, or 
procured from the Defense Printing Services. This estimate is based 
on current printing costs of publications and blank forms necessary 
for the normal administration and training of the Army, adjusted to 
provide for suspended activities as well as for new printing to be re- 
quired due to organization and training objectives. 

The project includes the printing and reproduction of such essential 
items as Army regulations, general and special orders, supply catalogs, 
Tables of Organization and Equipment, training and field regulations, 
technical publications, blank forms, tabulating ‘cards, Army Register, 
National Guard regulations, and reproduction work necessary for 
administrative and planning purposes of the Army Establishment. 

That concludes my statement, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, now, when you say that this item in- 
cludes all of the reproduction w ork nec essary for administrative and 
planning purposes of the Army Establishment, you are taking in a 
lot of territory; are you not? 

Mr. Burrotens. Mr. Phillips will answer the question, sir. 

Mr. Puixuirs. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. I asked the question because in the Quarter- 
master Corps and in the others we had items having to do with print- 
ing and with reproduction. 

Mr. Prruuirs. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. So that seimatay there is other money in 
the bill for this precise purpose, and the statement which implies that 
all of the prittting of the Army Establishment is done through this 
appropriation does not seem to be strictly accurate, or I misunderstand 
the statement. 

Mr. Puuuiprs. I believe the statement is that this estimate provides 

for the cost of all printing and reproduction for the Army Establish- 
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ment which will be accomplished by the Government Printing Office, 

procured from commercial sources under authority of waiver issued 
Ee the Public Printer, or procured by the Adjutant General’s office 
from the Defense Printing Services located in various places. 

There is money contained in other appropriations for the procure- 
ment, under authority of the Joint Committee on Printing, of local 
requirements. That is classed as contract field printing. There is 
money in other appropriations for the purchase of supplies used in 
the production of materials for local use by field printing plants. 

Aside from that, all of the funds for the procurement of Depart- 
ment of the Army material which is used throughout the entire Army 
Establishment is within this one appropriation, the bulk of which is 
procured by or through the Public Printer. 

Senator O’Manoney. How do you make the distinction between the 
printing which is done through this appropriation and through the 
office you represent and the printing which is done in the field? 


FIELD PRINTING 


_ Mr. Pures. Field printing funds are available for the operation 
of field printing plants under authority of the Joint Committee on 
Printing for the reproduction of material that is for local use and is 
restricted to the area in which it is being produced. Other appropria- 
tions contain funds for the procurement of contract field printing 
under specific authorization of the Joint Committee on Printing and 
is restricted to the procurement commercially of items that are urgent 
or necessary to have produced elsewhere than in the District of 
Columbia for the exclusive use of the field or the area within which 
it is procured. 

The bulk of the material to be procured from this appropriation is 
material used by various components throughout the Army Establish- 
ment, and issued at a departmental level to enable distribution to all 
components of the Army without the duplication of each component 
by preparing or producing their own local matter. 

Senator O’Manonry. I wonder if you could have prepared, Genera] 
Decker, a statement showing the entire amount budgeted for printing 
in the Army, with its various categories, so that we may have it under 
one heading right here ? 

AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. Putiuiies. The contract field printing authorization is $3,750,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1952, as approved by the Joint Committee on 
Printing. 

Senator O’Mauoney. Is that for all of the Army Establishment ? 

Mr. Puuurrs. That is for the entire Army Establishment. There 
isan additional figure—— 

Senator O’Manonery. How about Ordnance, how about Quarter- 
master, how about Engineers: how about Signal Corps? 

Mr. Puiutrs. They are all a part of the Army Establishment. 

The entire approved authorization for the procurement of printing 
by the Army Establishment, other than from this appropriation, as 
approved by the Joint Committee on Printing, is $38,750,000 for the 
fiscal year 1952. 
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Senator O’Manonry. How about the field ? 

Mr. Putuirs. All of that is for the field. 

Senator O’Manoney. All of that is for the field? 

Mr. Putuurs. No printing may be procured throughout the Army 
)stablishment except from this appropriation or within the approval 
of the Joint Committee on Printing, which I am responsible for the 
authorization for the entire Army Establishment from the Joint 
Committee. 

Senator O’Manonrey. If I add that figure you have just given us to 
this figure, do we have the total? 

Mr. Puivures. You have the total cost of printing to be procured by 
the Department of the Army Establishment, including all of its field 
installations as well. 

Senator O’Manoney. Does this have anything to do with public 
information ¢ 

Mr. Puruies. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is that altogether separate and distinct ? 

Mr. Puturrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. That will be explained by whom, General 
Decker ? 

General Decker. Public information is covered in the appropria- 
tion “Contingencies of the Army,” and Captain Oakes is here from the 
Public Information Office to tell you about that, sir, when we get 
to it. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well. It seems to me that we have cov- 
ered this item, sir, and I will be glad to hear from Captain Oakes now. 

Thank you, Mr. Burroughs and Mr. Phillips. 


CONTINGENCIES OF THE ARMY 


STATEMENTS OF LT. COL. W. D. SWANK, LIAISON OFFICER, BUDGET 
DIVISION, OCA; MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVI- 
SION, OCA; CAPT. E. E. OAKES, BUDGET OFFICER, OFFICE CHIEF 
OF INFORMATION; COL. M. J. FITZGERALD, PLANS AND OPERA- 
TIONS DIVISION, PMGO; COL. C. K. McALISTER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES 
AND FUNDING BRANCH, OCA; AND LT. COL. ALFRED E. COFFEY, 
FINANCE OFFICER, INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE BOARD 


DIVERSIFIED PROJECTS 


General Decker. The over-all statement on this item will be pre- 
sented by Colonel Swank. 

Colonel Swank. Mr. Chairman, the funds provided in the appro- 
priation “Contingencies of the Army” are for the purpose of meeting 
emergencies and extraordinary expenses impossible to anticipate fully 
or to classify and to schedule exactly. These contingent funds are to 
be used world-wide for the Department of the Army only. 

This appropriation provides for congressional and Secretaries of 
the Army travel, Army-wide public information and exhibits activi- 
ties, Provost Marshal General activities, the Inter-American Defense 
Board, conference reports, miscellaneous current expenses, and ex- 
traordinary military expenses, 


84975—51——-75 
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Appropriations made under “Contingencies of the Army” receive 
particular care by officials responsible for their administration. Re- 
quests for approval are carefully screened by the Comptroller of the 
Army before presentation to the Secretary of the Army for approval. 


CONGRESSIONAL TRAVEL 


Tn connection with the first two projects, we are requesting $15,000 
to cover congressional travel in connection with Department of the 
Army activities. That is with reference to project 411. 


TRAVEL OF SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


With reference to project 412, we are requesting $1,000 for travel 
of the Secretary of the Army and of the Under Secretary and of the 
Assistant Secretaries. 

Project 414 and project 415 fall into the purview of the Chief of 
Information, and Captain Oakes will present those two projects. 


PUBLIC-INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Captain Oaxes. Mr. Chairman, I have a very short statement high- 
lighting the public-information program, which I can read or insert 
in the record, whichever you please. 

Senator O’Manonry. W rell , please read it, Captain. 

Captain Oaxes. Yes, sir. 

The basic concept of the Army information program is that the 
people have the right to be kept fully informed about their Army, 
subject only to limitations of legitimate military security; to inform 
the American people as fully as possible about what their Army is 
doing and why; and to inform them with such complete frankness 
and factual accuracy as to merit the confidence of the people. 

The Chief of Information has the responsibility of supervising 
all public- information activities of the Army; advising and assisting 
the Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff in all matters per- 
taining to the Army information program at home and abroad: avd 
the responsibility for the operation of a coordinated public-exhibit 
program throughout the Army Establishment. 

The relatively minor amounts requested are to cover preparation of 
exhibits by commercial contractors and to provide magazines, news- 
papers, and nonstandard public-information supplies. The increase 
under project 415 in fiscal year 1952 over fiscal year 1951 is to cover 
requirements of new installations. 

(The complete statement of Captain Oakes is as follows :) 


STATEMENT IN CONNECTION WiTH PUBLIC INFORMATION ACTIVITIES, APPROPRIATION, 
CONTINGENCIES OF THE ARMY 


The basic concept of the Army information program is that, in our democracy, 
the people, who furnish the men, the money, the materials, and everything else 
that goes into making up the Army, have the right to be kept fully informed 
about their Army, subject only to limitations of legitimate military security. 
The objectives of the Army’s public information policies, therefore, are to inform 
the American people as fully as possible about what their Army is doing and why: 
and to inform them with such complete frankness and factual accuracy as to 
merit the confidence of the people. 
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Army’s entire public-information program revolves about an awareness that 
we shall achieve a proper civilian-military relationship if we have a sound mili- 
tary program. We are not out to create or promote such a relationship by pro- 
motional or high-pressure methods such as a commercial enterprise would put 
on to sell a new autoniobile,.a radio, or a refrigerator. The point is that it is 
incumbent on us at all times to take the public into our confidence and share 
the responsibility of national defense, making clear that the Armed Forces exist 
to serve them and that the matter of national security which is at stake far 
transcends the interest of any single service. 

This fundamental concept and this basic purpose derive from the very nature 
of the Army’s place in the Nation. For our Army is raised from among the people 
and, like any other branch of our Government, can only act in accordance with 
the people’s will as expressed through the Congress. Resting as it does squarely 
on public opinion, the Army depends, in the final analysis, on the support of the 
entire population for the success of its activities in its sphere of national security. 

The Chief of Information of the Department of the Army has the responsibility 
of supervising all public informational activities of the Army. His is the mission 
of making available promptly to the people the true facts about the Army, re- 
vardless of whether the facts be favorable or unfavorable to the Department of 
the Army. We aim to make available to the public, as readily as possible, all 
the facts concerning current and projected operations and developments, authen- 
tic biographical and casual data, and material of historical significance. 

In carrying out this mission, we utilize all the established and generally recog- 
nized channels for the dissemination of information; so that, the over-all job 
of keeping Americans the best-informed people in the world as regards their 
Army is being done by private enterprise—the owners and operators of the Na- 
tion’s press, radio, television, motion pictures, and publishing businesses. We 
simply diligently cooperate with these information agencies by supplying them 
with factual material about the Army. We want the activities of the Army to 
be on open display to the public, within the limits of genuine military security. 

To do this we must maintain facilities and personnel to gather and make 
available both general and specialized material for all information media. Yet 
the organization which we have developed for mirroring the Army adequately 
to the American people is relatively very limited in size. Adequate staffing of 
this small organization is essential, especially in view of our present policy of 
decentralizing public-information functions as much as possible. 

The expansion of our Army has served to increase demands for information 
made on the field commanders and on their public-information officers. Families 
that send sons, husbands, fathers, or brothers into Army service rightly feel they 
have a personal stake in the Army. They want to know what life in the Army 
is like, what the future may hold for loved ones in uniform. By providing these 
families with reliable information, our public information officers Nation-wide 
are bringing them into the closest possible contact with their Army. 

An additional function of the Public Information Division is to give advice 
and assistance to the Secretary of the Army and Chief of Staff in all matters per- 
taining to the Army information program at home and abroad. The present world 
situation has made necessary a wider review of the daily press and has greatly 
increased the demand by the Office of the Secretary of the Army and by members 
of the General Staff for our news analysis service. 

From a national standpoint, the Army in Washington and in the field is answer- 
able to more than 1,800 daily newspapers ; 10,000 weeklies ; nearly 1,100 radio and 
television stations and 6,400 periodicals of all types. Here in Washington, we 
are subject to call of all news agencies and wire services and since we are 
situated, so to speak, at a point from where much news emanates, it is essential 
that our information staff be smoothly functioning 24 hours a day. 

The demands of the Office of the Chief of Information have made it necessary to 
activate new sections—the Radio-Television Branch, Special Exhibits Section, 
Magazine and Book Branch, and Industrial Relations Branch—and likewise to 
hold briefings for the press daily. 

The Chief of Information was recently charged with the responsibility for the 
operation of a coordinated public-exhibit program throughout the Army Estab- 
lishment. Funds for the implementation of this program are included in the 
fiscal year 1952 budget estimates under project 414. Funds will be used pri- 
marily for the construction of exhibits which will depict the combat role of the 
United States Army, other exhibits which will depict industry’s role in coopera- 
tion with the Army, and thirdly, exhibits in the field of research and development. 
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These exhibits will be carried to county, State, and National fairs—and to large 
industrial, professional, educational, and civie conventions throughout the 
Nation. They will be viewed by millions of people. 


NEW INSTALLATIONS 


Senator O’Manonry. That item is increased from $26,200 to 
$41,000? 

Captain Oakes. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Let us go ahead with project 415, new in 
stallations. What do you mean ‘by that ? 

Captain Oakes. That has to do with the requirements of new posts, 
camps, and stations in the United States. We have a requirement for 
General Eisenhower’s headquarters to supply him with this type of 
funds to provide for the purchase of newspapers, magazines, and 
foreign press, which is in itself a considerable major item. 


PURCHASE OF NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 


Senator O’Manonry. Now, in the budget justification, I find this 
statement: 

The Office of the Chief of Information, Department of the Army, is charged 
with furnishing the Secretary of the Army, the Chief of Staff, and other officers 
at those levels, including the newly organized headquarters of General Hisen- 
hower, with a daily memorandum of pertinent news and editorials excerpted from 
newspapers and magazines. Since the Korean crisis, the activities of this office 
have gradually expanded and increased. The Secretary of the Army has ordered 
that news coverage of the crisis be as complete as possible. To comply with 
his order and also to serve General Eisenhower's headquarters, it is necessary to 
substantially increase the numbers of copies of newspapers, magazines, and 
other periodicals now being procured. 

The amount requested is for the purchase of newspapers and magazines sub- 
scriptions and an adequate number of copies of the most influential newspapers, 
magazines, and periodicals published in the United States is mandatory. 

Now how do you prepare this memorandum of pertinent news and 
editorial material ? 

Captain Oaxes. Here is a copy for today, Mr. Chairman. This 
is prepared by the ditto process, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. This isa page which is approximately 8 inches 
by 14 inches and is printed on both sides of the paper. It is a mem- 
orandum for the Secretary of the Army and the subject is: “Excerpts 
from-news, editorials and features from daily newspapers available 
during the preceding 24 hours.” It is dated 8 a. m., 9 August 1951. 

As I glance through this quickly, it appears to be a summary of 
principal headline news. 

Captain Oaxss. That is correct sir, as it affects the Army Estab- 
lishment. 

Senator O’Manoney. I take it it also contains excerpts of editorial 
matter that may appear in any paper affecting the Army ? 

Captain Oakes. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many copies of such a paper are 
printed ¢ 

Captain Oaxers. The distribution is indicated on the bottom of 
the page, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manoney. The distribution is to the Secretary of the 
Army, the Under Secretary of the Army, the Assistant. Secretaries 
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of the Army, the Chief of Staff, the Vice Chief of Staff, the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Administration, the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Plans, the Comptroller of the Army, and the Chief of Information. 

Are those all of the copies that are printed ? 

Captain Oakes. That is the official distribution. There may be 
some additional copies run. It is a ditto process, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is it made available to anybody else? 

Captain Oakes. I can get you a distribution list in addition to that. 
It is a problem with which I am not specifically acquainted, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator O'Manoney. I am trying to determine how many of these 
are printed and to whom they are made available. 

Captain Oakes. Within the Office of the Chief of Information, 
the officers in the Public Information Division are all given a copy. 

I would say that the distribution might run 100. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is all official distribution, not public 
distribution ¢ 

Captain Oakes. That is right, sir. 

I misunderstood you. It is all for use within the Department of 
the Army for official purposes. 

Senator O’Manonry. And not for press release or anything like 
that ? 

Captain Oakes. Oh, no, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Just purely an informational service ? 

Captain Oakes. Yes, sir. 

Senator O"Manoney. Has it been found useful ? 

Captain Oakes. It has been found extremely useful, sir. 

Of course, considering the press of duties of all of the individuals 
listed there, it would be impossible for them to go through and read 
all of the articles in the papers represented there. That would be a 
pure impossbility. That page high-lights the news for them. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you have another copy of this? 

Captain Oaxrs. No, sir. I can supply you with additional copies. 

General Decker. You may keep that one, Senator. 

Senator O’Manonry. I thought it would be a good idea to put this 
in the record, and I was just trying to avoid the publication of the 
material on both sides. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
PUBLIC INFORMATION DIVISION, SPECIAL NEWS SERVICE BRANCH 


8 A. M.,9 Ave. 1951 
Memorandum for: Secretary of Army. 
Subject: Excerpts from news, editorials, and features from daily newspapers 
- available during the preceding 24 hours. 


1. Buark Apmitrs Lurtne Stars Got 8 to 11 Each Year; Army and Annapolis 
Bids Told by Athlete ‘Special Program’ Helped on Exams “West Pornt—. . 
thru ‘special program’ of recruiting among nation’s high schools ... Blaik de- 
fended Point’s program as ‘perfectly legitimate’ and ‘only way to keep our 
athletic setup going.’ Without special, 6-wk cram course, Point ‘would never 
be able field varsity team of reasonable caliber’ .. .” W Times-Herald 9 Aug 

2. ARMY ‘LuRE’ DENIED BY ScHOoLBOY STAR Football Player Says Paper Mis- 
quoted Him—Ann Arbor His Goal “Frint—. . .”. N Y Times 9 Aug ACADEMY 
Woorne oF ATHLETES Hir “WasH—Rep James Cam Auchincloss ... said he 
had protested last Dec to Maj Gen Bryant E. Moore...” NYTimes 9 Aug 
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3. CALLS ACADEMIES “THIRD Rate” “WasSH—Sen Harley M. Kilgore called for 
abolition as undergraduate schools (both WP and Annapolis) . . . comparable 
to old Prussian military caste system in Germany prior WWs I and II... 
‘too much of old tie and ring system .. .’.. .” NYTimes 9 Aug Honor Capers 
WARN OF Move To RESIGN IF ACADEMY VIOLATERS EscaPE DISCHARGE “WEsT 
Point ...” NYTimes 9 Aug 

4. West Point TuTorInG ScHoort To OBTAIN ATHLETES DiIscLoseD ‘Informal’ 
6-Week ‘cram Courses’ to Aid Likely Players in Entrance Examinations Paid 
for by Alumni, Blaik Says “West Pornt...” RicHarp H ParKe NYTimes 
9 Aug 

5. West PorInt AND ANNAPOLIS CITED AS LURING PLAYERS Coach Blaik Tells 
How ‘Civilian Alumni’ Helps; Navy Method Outlined BuLarne Litreti, NYHer 
Trib YALE WARNS STUDENTS: DISMISSAL FOR CHEATING “NEW HAVEN—. . . says 


Dr. William C. De Vane, dean of Yale College . . . added warning in view of 
current WP scandal pure coincidence.” NYHer Trib 9 Aug 
6. ANTIQUATED SYSTEM TO BLAME “. . . Let it be said whole business handled 


badly by Army authorities. To wait until cadets back in home before announce- 
ment blunder. Blunder put official announcement football players involved .. . 
certain increase sensational publicity . . . real trouble changing relationship of 
military to civilian side of American life . . . reflected in relaxation of standards 
at WP ... rigidity of honor system puts too great strain on individual when 
other standards being relaxed ... Now military come to play important part 
. . . relied on to frame policy and influence opinion . . . unreasonable to expect 
young men training live like hermits under semimonastic rules ...” Marquis 
CHILbs W Post 9 Aug 

7. Rockets’ Rep GLARE “. . . success of Navy’s scientists in breaking altitude 
record for single-stage rockets ...135 miles ... awesome. Distance still, 
however, little more than half achieved 4 years ago when Army sent head of 
2-stage rocket 250 miles ...” Eprrortat N Y Her Trib 9 Aug 

8. TRUMAN RvEsS NATION’s TREATMENT OF Troops, ‘VIP’S’ oF THE PEACE 
“WasH—. .. NYTimes 9 Aug 

9. KorEAN TUNGSTEN Retarps TRUcE “One reason for deadlock cease-fire ig 
Korea ... pie-shaped slice of land, held by Gen Ridgway’s forces above 38th 

.. contains rich, untapped tungsten deposits. One reason Ridgway been 
ordered hold firm ... shortage of tungsten desperate . . . no secret country 2 
million pounds short tungsten for civilian requirements alone...” Drew 
Pearson W Post 9 Aug 

10. GIs at Front Says It’s Up To For TO MAKE PEAcE orn Start War III 
“Srout—. ..” Davin McConnett NY Her Trib 

11. WARNING OF Dim PEACE Hope Spreeps House ARMS DEBATE “WaASH—.. . 
Rep George Mahon ‘only minimum of hope’ difficulties with Russia could be 
resolved short of war...” CP Trussert N Y Times 9 Aug 

12. From ONE WEst Pornt Fotty THEY Go To ANoTHER “Senators have 
escaped one folly in WP cheating scandal to embrace another. Sen Hoey’s 
subcommittee decided not examine WP matter ‘for time being.’ ‘Unless, says 
Hoey, cadets facing dismissal manifest or desire investigation on basis not fair 
determination...’ In other words Sen puts full facilities of U. S. Senate at 
disposal 90 young men who could not see officer and gentleman does not cheat 
. . . hard see how senatorial values worse confused . . . consider quality specia! 
board ... Gen Danford ...Gen Middleton... For U. S. Senator put his 
committee at disposal any little cheater who thinks Judge Hand takes cheating 
too seriously toomuch .. .” Eprrortan Baltimore Sun 9 Aug 

AP 48: “Communists asked resumption Korean truce talks, guaranteeing their 
troops respect neutrality of Kaesong ... Blaik called New York news con- 
ference noon EDT give stand on WP cribbing scandal .. .”. JR715AED 9 

1. 2 Sovrer Divis1ons MovinG Towarp KorEAN Borper “Pro-Nationalist China 
Union Press said two divisions of Soviet troops arrived in Mukden, Manchurla, 
late last month and are moving toward Korean frontier. In addition, a Soviet 
anti-aircraft division has arrived in Dairen ...” Wash News 8 August 

2. Base Orr So. CHINA THREAT TO U-S 1n Pacirio “Of all mistakes in Asia 
by U-S, allowing Communist China to take island of Hainan from Nationa! 
China may be one of worst .. .”. EpGar ANSEL Mowrer Phila Inquirer 8 August 


8. Facts on Formosa “. . . Provided by Robert Fallow . . . investigator for 
Sen. McCarran ... Size of army nailed down to 400,000 men, plus 200,000 in 
navy ... Fallow reports, ‘Chinese realize at this time they are in no position 
to return to mainland...’ ...” PrtTer Epson Wash News 8 August 
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4, Hitt. ASKED TO ARM CHIANG “Administration has asked Congress to ap- 
prove $307,000,000 aid program for Nationalist forces on Formosa...” Wash 
News (UP) 8 August 

5. Korea Usep Up Boop Srockrire “... American people have so far 
shrugged off all appeals for blood to replace what fighting men have spilled .. . 
Situation so serious a special drive has been ordered by Deputy Secretary 
Lovett...” Doris FLeeson Wash Star 8 August 

6. KoREA Wark ESTIMATED UNOFFICIALLY at $5 BILLION “. .. may cost at 
least that much more by next June 30...” Wash Star (AP) 8 August 

7. ConGREss WILL DecivE How Bie AF Witt Be “Congress, not military, will 
settle inter-service argument over size of AF it appeared today ...° Wash 
News (UP) 8 August 

8S. ‘Honest Capets INDIGNANT AT LENIENCY TO ‘CHEATERS’ “Resentment of 
‘honest’ West Point upperclassmen rose today against Academy’s softened policy 
toward cadets who confessed ... ‘Sooner they go, better off we'll be,’ one 
upper-classman said...” Wash News (UP) 8 August 

%. West Point Ousters “. .. This unfortunate occurrence need arouse no. 
fears regarding integrity of Army’s top officers, who brought situation into open 
and took prompt steps to rectify it. The Army itself is ready as always to fulfill 
its role in nation’s defense...” EprroriAL Phila News 4 August 

10. THe CapETs INVOLVED WERE WronG “. . . Not only should such dereliction 
of duty come to judgment by court martial, but it behooves highest of Army 
untouchables to realign their own moral sights...” GENE Warp NY News 8 
August 

11. Decision at West Point “. . . Some of the purely emotional expressions 
from members of Congress and others, seeking to minimize the offense and blame 
the authorities, rather than culprits, can injure rather than help West Point and 
cadets who are in trouble.” EprrorrAL Wash Star 8 August 

12. “... Uproar at West Point accepted as sign of decadence of American 
youth is complete rot...’ Ep Sutivan Phila Inquirer 8 August 

13. Honor at West Point “. . . If seandal is primarily football squad... 
then a big hole has been driven in military honor system, and allowing those 
involved to resign is not too severe a corrective. If this is case, the academy 
and Army are as much to blame as cadets .. .””. Eprrortat NY Herald Tribune 
S Aug 

14. U-S Rocker Goes Up 135 Mr. “Wuite Sanps Proving Grounps, New 
Mexico, Aug 7 (INS)—Navy today fired Viking rocket ‘at least 135 miles’ to new 
altitude record. Firing witness by Army Secretary Pace and gallery of top- 
ranking armed-forces officers . . .”. ALLAN PALMER NY Mirror 8 August 

15. Rocket Mape To Drop Troops “FRANKFURT, Germany, Aug 7 (INS)—An 
American official said Western scientists had built and tested secretly a working 
model of ‘troop landing’ rocket device . .. Disclosure confirmed by John C. 
Midsor, U-S High Commission Aide .. .’ Phila Inquirer 8 August 

16. U-S PREPARING MEN TO Drarr MEN LiIvING IN Evropr. “Nurenberg, Aug 7 
(Reuters)—. . . all eligible American men between 181% and 26, Gen. Hershey 
said here, today .. .” Chi Tribune 8 August 

17. G. I..s GENERAL Brapitey “. . . ‘I feel a professional soldier should take 
no part in politics... " Tex McCrary & JINx FALKENBURG NYHT 8 Aug 

Distribution: S/A, US/A, AS/A, AS/A, C/S, VC/S, DC/SA, DC/SP, A/C, C/I. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION SERVICE 


Senator O’Manoney. What about information that is sent out from 
this Information Service to the public ? 

Captain Oakes. The Public Information Division of the Depart- 
ment of the Army, sir, puts out no press releases. It does act as an 
agency to furnish replies to requests for information submitted by 
the various news media. 

Senator O’Manonry. You put out no releases ? 

Captain Oakes. No, sir. That is a function of the Office of Public 
Information, Secretary of Defense. 

Senator O’Manoney. I see. You can understand.why I asked the 
question, because project 415 is headed “Public information activities.” 
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Captain Oakes. Yes, sir, which it is, supplying information to the 
public, through news media, as requested, by the news media, 

Senator O’Manonry. But this other material, you say, is handled 
by the Office of Public Information which is separate and distinct 
from the one to which you are attached ¢ 

Captain Oaxes. That is correct, sir. It is under the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. At the seat of government, those services have 
been unified. 

Senator O’Manoney. Where is that appropriation carried? 

General Decker. That is in the appropriation for the Secretary 
of Defense, sir. It is not in the Army appropriation. 

Senator O’Manonry. I see. 

Well, then we will come to that when we get to the Secretary of 
Defense, I take it? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 


EXHIBITS PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manoney. All right. Tell me about the exhibits, then, 
Colonel. 

Captain Oaxes. I will handle the exhibits, too, Mr. Chairman. 

The amount requested of $30,200, while apparently a new require- 
ment for the fiscal year 19: 52, is not a new requirement, The exhibits 
program has been a continuing one, but by a recent Army regula- 
tion the exhibits program has been coordinated and placed under 
the control of the Office of the Chief of Information. 

Senator O’Manonry. This was previously handled in the areas 
and was decentralized ¢ 

Captain Oakes. Yes, sir. It was decentralized to all of the various 
technical services. 

Senator O’Manonry. And now it is centralized ? 

Captain Oakes. It is now centralized in the Office of the Chief of 
Information where it is believed economies and greater control can 
result. 

Senator O°’Manoney. When was this order of centralization issued / 

Captain Oakes. August 18, 1950, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. What has been the result economywise ? 

Captain Oakes. I cannot quote you a dollar figure, Mr. Chairman, 
as to the exact savings that have resulted. I can say this for the 
record, that there have been no exhibits prepared under contract since 
that time. 

The money being requested in this budget is a contingency item 
for exhibits that may have to be prepared by contract. The Office of 
the Chief of Information has attempted to make use of existing ex- 
hibits. By their having control of them, they can move them around. 

Senator O’Manoney. These exhibits include industrial, manufac- 
turing, and professional exhibits ? 

Captain Oakes. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. State fairs and centennial celebrations, in- 
ternational events, Armed Forces Day, labor expositions, and the like. 

What has been the experience of the Army 4 

Are these exhibits valuable ? 

Captain Oakes. They are extremely well received, sir. I might also 
point out that the exhibits that we do supply in no way meet the re- 
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quests that are made upon the Army to furnish exhibits for meetings 
of the type described in the justification. The requests are very care- 
fully sereened by the responsible people, and only those functions 
are met that are considered such that the widest use can be made for 
the most public good. 

General Decker. This is usually something that is requested by a 
civilian agency. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes; I understand that. I have had the 
requests come to me on innumerable occasions during the years. 

You say that you cannot give a dollar figure on what the previous 
costs of these exhibits was? 

Captain Oaxes. It would be extremely difficult to do that, Mr. 
Chairman, because prior to the centralization of control under the 
Office of the Chief of Information, each technical service would be 
approached by various agencies. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, there must have been some reason for 
making the change, and if it was to effect economy, then somebody 
must have judged that the cost could be reduced by centralization. 

Captain Oakes. I would be very happy to supply a statement for 
the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manonry. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

As pointed out in the hearings before the House of Representatives subcom- 
mittee (pp. 1074-1075), prior to centralization of control of the Army exhibits 
program in the Office of the Chief of Information, no records were maintained by 
the various technical services on the costs involved in the exhibits program. 
Since publication of Army Regulation 360-50 on August 18, 1950, no funds have 
been obligated for the construction of exhibits. 

It is anticipated that centralized control of the Army exhibit program within 
the Office of the Chief of Information will enable wider use to be made of exist- 
ing exhibits with resultant savings. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


Senator O’Manonrey. I note that miscellaneous current expenses 
are increased from $119,500 in fiscal 1951 to $155,000 for 1952. 

Extraordinary military expenses, of course, is the big item, which 
amounted to $81,476,800 in 1951 and is now presented as $87,552,300. 
All of these apparently were passed by the House without distinction. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE BOARD 


Colonel Swank. Colonel Coffey will diseuss project 418, the Inter- 
American Defense Board. 

Colonel Correy. I am defending the appropriation requested for 
the Inter-American Defense Board. 

Funds from United States sources other than $10,000 for host nation 
entertainment are not necessary. These funds cover entertainment 
giver by the host country in honor of the delegates and advisors of 
the Board and their families, visiting foreign dignitaries, and digni- 
taries of the Organization of American States, to include luncheons, 
receptions, and other social functions by the Chairman, United States 
delegation and such other United States members of the Board : 
the Chairman may designate. 

Senator O’Manoney, Who draws up the menus for the luncheons, 
Colonel ? 
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Colonel Corrry. The liaison officer in charge of our functions of 
that nature, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is he a man of economical mind? 

Colonel Corrry. Yes, sir, he is. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right. Thank you, sir. 

Colonel Correy. Thank you, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROVOST MARSHAL ACTIVITIES 


General Decker. We have next the “Provost marshal activities,” 
project 416. 

Colonel Frrzgeratp. I do not have a prepared statement. We are 
asking for an increase of $11,000 over our budget requirements for 
last year. 

We are asking for a total of $245,000. The $11,000 inerease is based 
on the addition of 68 new criminal investigators due to the expansion 
of the Army. 

General Decker. Will you tell the chairman what your project 
actually supports ? 

Colonel Firzcreratp. The project supports the criminal-investiga- 
tions program which is carried on throughout the Army, that is, the 
investigation of crimes committed by personnel, military and any 
civilians who happen to be under Army control, both overseas and in 
the continental United States. 

Senator O’Manoney. According to the justification, that includes 
investigations of criminal offenses committeed by military personnel. 
such as assault, arson, and property destruction; burglary, embezzle- 
ment, fraud, and forgery ; homicide, impersonation, liquor-law viola- 
tions, robbery, sex offenses; buying, receiving, possessing, or selling 
stolen property; larceny of United States and post exchange supplies. 
murder, and manslaughter; counterfeiting, espionage, and sabotage : 
narcotics, security, and censorship; black market; and other misce! 
laneous offenses committed by military personnel. 

You cover the water front, apparently. 

INVESTIGATIONS CHARGED TO CONTRACTUAL SERVICES ITEM 

What is meant by “Contractual services,” $245,000, which is the 
total? 

Colonel Frrzgeratp. The meaning of that statement, sir, 

Senator O’Manonry. Is this whole operation done by contract / 

Colonel Frrzcerarp. No, sir. I think that term has been used for 
some time in these budget estimates, Mr. Chairman. It is not done 
by contract. 

The expenses are estimated by the various armies, and the budget 
is based upon those. 

Senator O’Manonry. Why should it appear under the heading of 
“Other contractual services,” when it represents the total amount? 





Colonel McAuisrer. It is placed under contractual services because 
these agents are reimbursed for costs of services rendered by informers 
and for additional expenses incurred in carrying out their 
investigations. 

Senator O’Manoney. The investigator, in order to do his work 
successfully, has to incur expenses of various kinds ? 
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Colonel McAxtster. Yes, sir. And he is reimbursed for them. 

Senator O’Manoney. And he is reimbursed for those, and that is 
regarded as a contractual service / 

Colonel McAuisrer. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. But there is no salary item in here? 

General Decker. No, sir. ‘These are military personnel, and they 
are not paid under this appropriation. 

Senator O’Manonry. These are criminal investigators and are Army 
personnel and they receive no additional compensation of any kind ? 

Colonel Frrzgerauvp. They do receive additional compensation for 
a clothing allowance, for civilian clothing, which they are required 
to wear in the conduct of certain investigations. 

Senator O’Manonry. But that is not by way of salary ¢ 

Colonel Frrzcrratp. No, sir; no salary. 

Senator O’Manonry. I think that is clear; $245,000 is the total 
estimate for that for the year 1952 as compared with $234,000 for 
1951, which would seem to indicate that you expect to have a rather 
law-abiding Army in spite of the list of crimes that you want to 
investigate. 

Colonel FrrzcrraLp. We do, sir. 

The increase in crime is not as great as the increase in the Army, 
that is, in — to the increase in the strength of the Army. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, I will not go into the implications of 
that. 

Colonel Frrzgrratp. We saved the Government $1,700,000 worth of 
Government propert y which was recovered last year. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right, sir. 

Colonel Frrzgeraup. Thank you, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator O’Manonry. The committee will recess until 3 o’clock this 
afternoon. 


AFTER RECESS 
Untirep Sratres Minirary AcADEMY 


STATEMENTS OF COL. CHARLES H. MILES, JR., FISCAL OFFICER, 
UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY; COL. DONALD A. THELAN, 
POST ENGINEER, UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY; MAJ. 
GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; COL. C. K. 
McALISTER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, 0CA; 
AND BRIG. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Senator O’Manoney. We are to open, I believe, with the United 
States Military Academy this afternoon. 

General Decker. Colonel Miles, the Comptroller of the Military 
Academy, is here, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. I am glad to know you, Colonel. What is 
your position? I take it you are the fiscal officer. 

Colonel Mrugs. I am the fiscal officer. sir. 
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Senator O’Manonry. It would appear from the House report that 
the House approved your budget exactly as it was presented. 

Colonel Miies. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. All right, you may proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Mixers. Sir, it is a pleasure to appear before the subcom- 
mittee to set forth the requirements for the maintenance and operation 
of the United States Military Academy for the 1952 fiscal year. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The estimate now before you provides: 

(a) $3,320,000 for the maintenance of buildings, grounds, roads, 
and training facilities including a number of special projects to reduce 
the backlog of deferred maintenance. Contained herein are projects 
for rewiring of ancient electrical systems, whose bare wires and ob- 
solete switchboards constitute a first-class fire hazard; necessary re- 
»lacement or rehabilitation of refrigeration, heating, and sanitary 
Facilities: lighting revisions in academic buildings in order to achieve 

sroper lighting standards; conversion of idle structures into useful 
Gasktinen provision of adequate storage facilities; and construction 
of additional training facilities. 

Senator O’Manonry. Has the institution run down $3,320,000 
worth ? 

Colonel Mives. Over a period of years, there has been quite an 
accumulation of deferred mainterance that has come about by lack 
of adequate appropriations. 

Senator O’Manonry. Wait a minute. This Congress has been mak- 
ing pretty large appropriations for a long time. Back in 1951, the 
appropriation was $5,185,000. In 1950, the appropriation was $5,- 
964,000. I suppose some of that must have been for maintenance. 

Colonel Miss. Sir, this is not all for replacements. A large portion 
of this is for routine maintenance, the everyday operation of power 
plants, heating systems, and the normal maintenance that would go 
on in any structure. 

Senator O’Manoney. I note that you want to rewire an ancient 
electrical system. How ancient is it? 

Colonel Mites. It goes back to 1900, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. It is really 51 years old. 

Colonel Mixes. Yes, sir. That was taken cognizance of by the 
Board of Visitors when they were up there this last spring. Of course, 
this doesn’t refer to the entire electric system. It refers primarily to 
the secondary systems in buildings. 

Now, there has been adequate provision for the replacement of the 
utility systems in the primary distribution portion. 


AMOUNT FOR REFRIGERATION 


Senator O’Manionry, How expensive is the refrigeration ? 

Colonel Mites. Refrigeration is a $60,000 item. 

General Decker. Mr. Chairman, on page 1707 you will find a 
breakdown. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right, I will wait until we get to that. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Colonel Mixes. (2) Then in another project there is provision for 
$2,865,000 for the support of the academic and administrative activi- 
ties, including administration of the post of West Point and the Corps 
of Cadets and expenses for the operation of 12 academic departments. 

(c) $25,000, is for the Academy’s proportionate share of main- 
tenance cost of facilities used by the West Point Preparatory School 
at Stewart Air Force Base. 

(d) $95,000 is for the observance of the sesquicentennial of the 
Military Academy. 

In all, this is a total of $6,305,000, 

The Superintendent has asked me to extend to you gentlemen an 
invitation to visit the Academy, not only to assist us in observing our 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary, but to inquire into the methods 
used to provide undergraduate instruction, experience and motivation 
to each cadet so that he will graduate with the knowledge and qualities 
of character, leadership, loyalty, and a sense of duty essential to an 
officer in the Armed Forces. 

Senator O’Manoney. The increase of a little over $1 million will 
be found where / 

Colonel Mixes. It is spread generally throughout the estimates. It 
is reflected in the increased cost of supplies, materials, some in per- 
sonal services, and in an item for the replacement of a number of 
military personnel by civilian employees because of the levies that 
have been made upon the enlisted detachment of the post, reducing 
its strength. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Senator OManonry. Referring to page 1706, personal services are 
slightly above 1951, that is $1,760,391, as compared with $1,753,809. 
That is not much. 

Colonel Mies. Not in project 314. However, there is a larger in- 
crease in project 550, which is on page 1711, sir. That is where the 
costs are reflected. You will find that right at the top of the page. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, that jumps from $2,246,359 in 1951 to 
$2,435,836 in 1952. 

Colonel Mites. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is that due to the transfer from enlisted per- 
sonnel to civilians ? 

Colonel Mites. That is due in part to the transfer to civilians, sir. 
Also there have been other compensating factors. 

For example, the Federal Security Agency has taken over the 
financial support of the post elementary school, and those civilian 
employees have been dropped. So there has been a compensating 
reduction there of the number of school teachers. 

Senator O’Manoney. I note that you have only 702 positions as 
compared with 714 in 1951. 

Colonel Mites. In man-years there is a jump because we classify 
the replacement of military personnel by civilians as temporary re- 
placements. , 

SPECIAL PROJECTS 


We have a large increase in the ree for special projects in 


project 314 which accounts for roughly $350,000 of the increase. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Where are the details of this increase of 
lands and structures? 

Colonel Mixes. That is on page 1707, sir, starting with the fourth 
item from the bottom. That would include the balance of that page 
and the succeeding page. 

Senator O’Manoney. I note the item “Conversion of the Ob- 
servatory.” What is going on with the Observatory ? 

Colonel Mites, Pardon me, sir? 

Senator O’Manoney. I notice that there is an item for the con- 
version of the Observatory. 

Colonel Mrs. Yes, sir. The Observatory was built back in 1883. 
It is becoming an eyesore. It has not been utilized for many years, 
and it is proposed either to raze the structure at an estimated cost 
of $10,000 or to rehabilitate it and acquire a useful 5,000 square feet of 
space at a cost of $31,500. 

Senator O’Manoney. The Observatory has not been used as an 
observatory for some time? 

Colonel Miixs. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you propose to use it as an observatory ? 

Colonel Mires. No, sir. It is proposed to convert it into a useful 
structure to provide office space and to provide for activities now 
housed in overcrowded facilities. 


REHABILITATION OF ENLISTED MEN’S BARRACKS 


Senator O’Manoney. Coming to the item of “Rehabilitation of en- 
listed men’s barracks,” how many enlisted men do you have? 

Colonel Mixes. We have a strength of approximately 1,200 enlisted 
men, sir, authorized, of which number about 1,100 are now presently 
on duty. 

— O’Manoney. How many are accommodated in this bar- 
racks ? 

Colonel Mizgs. I will ask Colonel Thelan to respond. 

Colonel Texan. In this particular building there are approxi- 
mately 180 men quartered. 

Senator O’Manoney. Where are the others quartered ? 

Colonel THexan. Sir? 

Senator O’Manoney. This is just one of the group, then ? 

Colonel Tuextan. That is right, sir. 


WEST POINT PREPARATOR¢ SCHOOL AT STEWART AIR FORCE BASE 


Senator O’Manoney. Has Stewart Air Force Base been in 
operation ? 

Colonel Mrixs. Stewart Air Force Base has been in operation in 
the early forties, sir. For a period of time, it was under the jurisdic- 
tion of the command at West Point. But in 1946 or thereabouts, 
it—1946 or 1947—it was given over to the control of the Air Force. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is it to be used for now? 

Colonel Mrixs. I presume you are speaking of the project shown 
at page 1710, “Stewart Air Force Base”? 

Senator O’Maponey. Yes. 

Colonel Muxs. The Academy operates the West Point Preparatory 
School at Stewart Air Force Base. An agreement has been reached 
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with the Air Force under which we will provide funds for water, 
gas, heat, and for lighting facilities utilized in the buildings housing 
the West Point Preparatory School. 

ae How many students are there at the prepara- 
to scnooi? 

Colonel Mirxs. They contemplate a maximum of 400 students at 
the school during the coming academic vear. 


WEST POINT MESS 


Senator O’Manoney. Coming now to project 550, at page 1712, 
there is a reduction there with reference to the West Point mess. 

Colonel Mires. The primary reduction in the total requirement is 
due to the Federal Security Agency taking over the financial obliga- 
tion of the post school, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. You mentioned that. 

Well, Colonel, I think that your statement and the explanations 
given in the justifications here are such that we will not need to devote 
any more time to that, except to ask you how the amount approved 
by the House compares with the request that you made of the budget 
officer when you were preparing the budget. 

Colonel Mires. Do you mean the request submitted to the Budget 
Office of the Department of the Army, sir? 

Senator O’Manoney. When you were submitting your budget in 
the first place, yes. 

I want tosee how General Decker treated you. 
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BUDGET REDUCTION 


Colonel Mires. There was a reduction of $597,000, sir. That was 
a reduction by the Budget Advisory Committee. 

Senator O’Manonry. What was that for? 

Colonel Mires. Going back to last June, it is rather difficult to re- 
call in memory, but at the moment, I will say that there was an ex- 
tremely large number of special projects contained in the estimate. 
At that time we contemplated a higher replacement factor of civilians 
replacing military personnel. It was primarily in that field that 
reduction was made. 

General Decker. Most of it was in further delaying deferred main- 
tenance projects. 

Senator O’Manoney. I was about to say that if the colonel cannot 
remember, perhaps that would be a good tip to us to make a further 
reduction and maybe he will not be able to remember next year what 
he lost. 

Colonel Mixes. Well, I can remember in general terms what it was, 
but there have been many estimates and supplemental estimates since 
that time that we have been fighting through, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right; thank you very much. 
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Army Frevtp EXercises 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. W. B. BRADFORD, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF STAFF, G-3, ARMY FIELD FORCES; BRIG. GEN. D. A. D. OGDEN, 
CHIEF, ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING DIVISION, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3; LT. COL. R. E. HOAG, TRAINING RESOURCES 
SECTION, TRAINING BRANCH, ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING 
DIVISION, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3; MAJ. GEN. G. H. 
DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; COL. C. K. McALISTER, 
CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, OCA; AND BRIG. 
GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 


1952 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


General Decker. The next appropriation to be heard, Mr. Chair- 
man, is field exercises, which will be presented by General Bradford 
of the Army Field Forces. 

Senator O’Manonry. The House committee recommended $16 mil- 
lion, which was included in the budget, which amount is $10,650,000 
above the appropriation for 1951. 

General Bradford, are you going to present the matter ¢ 

General Braprorp. I will, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Mauoney. Please proceed. 

General Braprorp. The appropriation “Field exercises, Army,” 
for which we are requesting $16 million in fiscal year 1952 is approxi- 
mately three times the amount of the fiscal year 1951 appropriation 
of $5,350,000. 

Senator O’Manoney. May I interrupt you, oléseet I notice that 
you are reading from a statement which is marked “Secret.” Do you 
want this statement on the record or off the record ¢ 

General Braprorp. This statement may go on the record. 

Senator O’Manonrey. Very well. 

General Braprorp. When field exercises are considered in their 
proper place in the training cycle the necessity for the fiscal year 
1952 increase is apparent. Field exercises must follow the completion 
of basic training, advanced individual training conducted in service 
schools-and wnits, and unit and combined branch training. In fiscal 
year 1951 most troops were going through the training phases which 
precede field exercises, consequently their participation, particularly 
in large-seale exercises, would not have been advantageous. 


LARGE-SCALE EXERCISES 


Field exercises are of three general types. First, Department of 
the Army large-scale exercises, which account for $13,291,000, or 83 
percent of our total estimate; second, Department of the Army annual 
recurring exercises the estimated cost of which for fiscal year 1952 is 
$209,000; last are the local exercises conducted by field commanders 
and for which we are requesting $2,500,000, 

Five large-scale exercises involving an estimated 361,000 partici- 
pants were planned for fiscal year 1952 when these estimates were 
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originally prepared. However, some adjustment in this program has 
been made since that time. 

Principal adjustments have been the cancellation of one large exer- 
cise, increasing the participation in two other exercises, addition of a 
combined exercise in Canada, and the addition of two relatively small 
classified exercises. 

Under the adjusted program, our first exercise is Southern Pine, 
which begins in the Fort Bragg, N. C., area next week. This exercise 
will involve two infantry divisions. an airborne division, and other 
troops, approximately 96,000 in all. We had expected to begin this 
exercise in June; however, Korean requirements and other factors 
necessitated a postponement. As a result we have had a savings of 
some $2.7 million in fiscal year 1951. The total estimated cost of this 
exercise is $3,850,000, of which approximately two-thirds will be re- 
quired from fiscal year 1952 funds. 

Our second exercise was to have been exercise Sand Hill in the Caro- 
lina maneuver area. However, we have had to cancel this exercise, but 
the funds previously estimated for this exercise are required to meet 
the other adjustments in our program. 

Troop participation in exercise Snowfall, involving operations in 
snow and cold weather at Pine Camp, N. Y., has been ‘increased from 
30,000 to 35,000 with an estimated increase in cost of approximately 
$200,000. 

Our biggest exercise in fiscal year 1952 will be Long Horn, at Fort 
Hood, Tex., and will emphasize air-ground training. We have ex- 
panded participation in this exercise from 80,000 to 120,000 troops 
in order to accommodate the divisions which were originally sched- 
uled to participate in the canceled exercise, Sand Hill. This in- 
creased participation will cost an estimated $1.6 million more than 
the original estimate. 

Next, is a grand joint exercise which, it is expected, will be pre- 
scribed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff under a cone ept vet to be deter- 
mined. Our present estimate is that 45,000 Army troops will partici- 
pate at an estimated cost of $1.8 million. 


ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 


Not included in our original estimate was participation with the 
Canadians in exercise Eager Beaver. Conferences working out the 
details of this exercise are well advanced and this combined engineer 
user trial will be held in Canada during January through June 1952, 
It is presently estimated that $500,000 will be required for this 
exercise. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you mean that the exercise will continue 
for a 6-month period ¢ 

General Braprorp. Yes. It is not only a tactical exercise, but it 
is an exercise in which certain equipment is being tested. 

It will remain there during that period of time for extensive tests 
that are needed. 

Senator O’Manonry. What sort of equipment, may I ask? 

General Braprorp. It is engineering equipment, Mr. Chairman, 
of all types, that they desire to operate in cold weather so as to deter- 
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mine the difficulties that might arise when the equipment is operated 
in that part of the country. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is that equipment that has been procured, or 
is that equipment on order? 

General Braprorp. We have it already; it is procured now. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is this new equipment ? 

General Braprorp. Yes; some of it is new; but most of it is stand- 
ard equipment. There are a few new items which I cannot list at 
the moment. Most of it is standard equipment. 

Senator O’Manonry. Then it is equipment with which the Army 
has had previous experience é 

General Braprorp. That is correct, sir. 

We frequently send either to Alaska or up into Canada equipment 
which we know and have used in this country, but we do not know 
how it will react when we get it into the northern countries. There 
are many difficulties that arise. We send the equipment there for tests 
and study so that we can make the necessary changes in case we have 
to operate in those countries. 

Senator O’Manoney. I see. Will you continue? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Braprorp. The remaining $1.6 million originally estimated 
for the canceled exercise, Sand Hill is required to conduct firing and 
field exercises for some 18 tank battalions and the tank companies of 
4 divisions at Camp Irwin, Calif. We had originally hoped to 
move most of these units by military aircraft but now find that we will 
have to accomplish most of the movement by commercial means. 

The reason for that move is that we have no ranges which will 
accommodate the 90-millimeter guns with which these battalions are 
armed except at Camp Irwin and one range at Fort Hood which is 
completely and fully occupied all the time by the First Armored 
Division. So we have established a training center at Camp Irwin 
with the equipment there; and to reduce expense we maintain that 
equipment at Camp Irwin all the time and shift the personnel of these 
battalions out to do their firing, and then they return to their organiza- 
tion. 


ANNUAL FIELD EXERCISES 


We also provide for six annual recurring exercises. These are 
relatively small exercises conducted to provide specialized training for 
selected groups. They include an amphibious airborne exercise con- 
ducted by the Navy and nertiteasel Uh by the Military Academy 
cadets; Air indoctrination exercises; Arctic indoctrination exercises 
for selected officers; Arctic orientation tours for 80 senior officers; and 
a logistics command post exercise for advanced students of the tech- 
nical and administrative service schools. 

The funds for the conduct of local exercises are required by field 
commanders to meet the extra costs of conducting the field exercises 
which they prescribe for their troop units to round out their training 
cycles. Among the major requirements in this category are funds to 
move units from home stations to firing ranges for field firing exercises 
and funds for some packing and crating and miscellaneous expenses 
involved in testing the ability of sunken! Mapeets units to prepare for 


movement to ports of embarkation when alerted for overseas shipment. 
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That, briefly, is the program for the fiscal year 1952 field exercises 
of the Army. 

Senator O’Manoney. General, I was curious to note in the statement 
the reference to the logistics command post exercise for advanced stu- 


dents. 
What would such an exercise in logistics be like? 
. General Braprorp. They will set up the logistics elements or the 
¥ administrative and supply elements that exist in the communications 
Bi zone and the Army rear area, and will run an exercise in which they 


have to supply the troops up in front. 

It will concern entirely people such as the Quartermaster, the 
bs Ordnance, and the Transportation Corps, as well as the communica- 
. tions personnel, rather than combat troops. 

Senator O’Manonry. And this is for advanced students? 

2 General Braprorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. How many persons will be there? 

General Braprorp. Approximately 1,200, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. That would provide an efficient exercise for 


4 these students who, I assume, would be officers ? 

2 General Braprorp. Yes, sir. It is kind of a CPX or command post 
exercise. The installations are set up as far as the officer and staff 
fe work is concerned, and they go through the process of administering 
i. and supplying the units that they have to support. 

a Senator O’Manoney. Well, they do not actually supply them? 

P General Braprorp. No, not actually. They do not move any ma- 
" terial of any kind, but theoretically, they go through the process of 
: doing it. 


They have all of the headquarters laid out on the ground, and they 
have communications between their headquarters. They play the 
supply game all the way through. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS 





















f Senator O’Manoney. Now, what are the costs that enter into such 


Ee exercises as you have been describing which will be embraced in the 
E budget estimate of $13,500,000? 

e General Braprorp. They are largely transportation, leasing of 
q lands, repair of any damage inflicted, shipping arrangements, that is, 


crating and packing materials, the leasing of communications in some 
cases, gasoline and oil for motor movements, materials for mock-ups 
where you are training your troops to load on trains or planes, ma- 
terials that have to be purchased and prepared so that this loading 
can be actually done in simulated mock-ups of the transportation that 
they will move in. 

Senator O’Manoney. As I recall, I believe it is stated here that the 
' transportation charge is about $7 million. Referring to page 53, I 
E note that the transportation of things amounts to $7,668,000. 
q General Braprorp. For example, we have one division at Fort 
, Jackson, S. C., that will have to move to Fort Hood, Tex., next spring 
; when they take part in the maneuver there. 

Another division that is at Camp Rucker, Ala., will move there. 
The transportation costs will be the greatest part of that maneuver. 
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OVERSEAS MANEUVERS 


Senator O’Manonry. How about the maneuvers overseas ? 

General Braprorp. There is an item for that, sir, but it is a small 
item. Their expenses are, I believe, around $200,000, I believe. 

General Decker. $600,000, 

GeNERAL Braprorp. They are relatively small compared to what 
we have here, where we have the greatest distances to move 

Senator O° \Manoney. Is it contemplated that there will be a future 
recommendation about that? 

General Braprorp. For Europe? 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. 

General Braprorp. No. I know of none. 

Senator O’Manoney. Ordinarily, we do not have much in this 
budget, as I recall, for the support of the NATO army. This is not 
NATO, is it? 

General Braprorp. No, sir; this is not that. This is the support 
of our domestic troops. 

Senator O’Manonry. They would be our own occupation troops, 
for example, in Germany; is that the idea ? 

General Braprorp. That is correct. We have nothing in here that 
pertains to NATO in any way. 

Senator O’Manonry. When that comes along, I assume that it will 
include something for exercises. 

General Braprorp. I rather imagine it will, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manonry. What was your request of the Budget, the 
Comptroller and the Secretary ? What request did you make orig- 
inally when you were preparing this budget? You were cut down 
$2 million, I believe. 

General Braprorp. I will refer that to Colonel Hoag. 

Colonel Hoag. We were cut down, but we also cut down some ex- 
ercises. That was the primary reason for that cut. 

The exercises were eliminated because the units that would have 
participated in them went overseas, so that there is no requirement 
for the exercises. 

Senator O’Manonry. I see. I suppose you would not want to sug- 
gest the cancellation of any other exercises to save a few thousand 
dollars ? 

General Braprorp. Well, I think the ones that we have listed here 
are pretty well justified and are required exercises to complete the 
training before our units go overseas. 

Senator O’Manonry. Genet ‘al, we are grateful to you for your 
presentation. 

Is there anything else you think ought to be put into the record here ? 

General Braprorp. No, sir; nothing further occurs to me now. 

Senator O’Manonery. General Decker, have you any suggestions? 

General Decker. Not on this particular appropriation, sir. I think 
General Bradford has covered it completely. 

Senator O’Manonery. I thought you were thinking of something 
else to add: 

General Decker. No, sir, I cannot think of anything further. 

Senator O’Manonry. Very well, sir. We are grateful to you. 
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BUDGET SUMMARY 


How much more do we have ? 

General Decker. In addition to the appropriation “Army training,” 
we have three other appropriations. They are civilian relief in Korea, 
which is a $50 million item; the promotion of rifle practice, which is 
a $130,000 item, and the Inter-American Relations, Department of the 
Army, which is a $388,000 item. Then there are the language changes 
which will take possibly 10 minutes. 

Senator O’Manoney. I understand this statement will be presented 
by General Ogden ? 

General Oapen. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right, General, proceed. 


Army TRAINING 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. D. A. D. OGDEN, CHIEF, ORGANIZATION 
AND TRAINING DIVISION, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3; LT. 
COL. R. E. HOAG, TRAINING RESOURCES SECTION, TRAINING 
BRANCH, ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING DIVISION, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3; MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET 
DIVISION, OCA; LT. COL. P. H. BROWNFIELD, INDIVIDUAL TRAIN- 
ING AND EDUCATION SECTION, TRAINING BRANCH, ORGANIZA- 
TION AND TRAINING DIVISION, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G3; COL. C. K. McALISTER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING 
BRANCH, OCA; COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, MANPOWER CONTROL 
DIVISION, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1; MAJ. GEN. W. 0. 
REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4; AND BRIG. 
GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


General Ocpen. Mr. Chairman, I am presenting the Army’s estimate 
for the Army training budget, amounting to $22,500,000 for the fiscal 
year 1952. 

Senator O’Manoney. And which the House cut by $200,000 ? 

General Oapen. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. But the House left you with $8,300,000 more 
than you had in 1951. It looked like a very modest decrease. 

General Oapren. That cut is agreeable to us, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Whenever I hear that said, I think it is an 
invitation to go a little further. 

General Ocpen. That was due to the fact that our civilian employ- 
ment did not-reach the figures we estimated they would be July first, 
and the cut was taken off civilian salaries which we actually can do 
without. 

Senator O’Manonry. All right, General, you may proceed. 

General Oapen. We are presenting at this time the Army training 
budget estimates amounting to $22, 500,000 for fiscal year 1952. 

Financed by this : appropriation are the Office, Chief of Army Field 
Forces, which supervises the training of all individuals and units 
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utilized by the Army in the field; various service schools including 
two joint colleges; four Army Field Forces Boards and their Arctic 
Test Branch, which perform the user tests of equipment to be used 
by the Army; the training aids centers established in each Army area 
and the implementation of the Army-Navy agreement whereby the 
Army will participate in the Navy Special Devices Center in the de- 
velopment of new training devices; and the tuition of military per- 
sonnel being trained in civilian institutions. 


BUDGET INCREASE 


This Army training budget represents an increase of approximately 
60 percent over the fiscal year 1951 appropriation of $14,097,000. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Some $3,246,000 of the increase is for a full year’s employment of 
civilian personnel added in fiscal year 1951; and for civilians to be 
added in the fiscal year 1952. These additional civiilans are needed 
because of the increased training load in the schools and other activities 
financed by this appropriation and to permit continuing efforts toward 
diversion of more military personnel into combat units and maximum 
utilization of civilians in administrative and housekeeping jobs. 

Senator O’Manonry. General, let me ask you this: Under whose 
direct jurisdiction does this function come? Where does it fit into the 
scheme of the Army organization ? 

General Ocpren. Do you mean Army training, sir? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 


FIELD SUPERVISION OF ARMY TRAINING 


General Ocpen. The policies for Army training are determined in 
the General Staff, G—3, chiefly in the Organization and Training Divi- 
sion of G—3, of which I am the head. 

The field supervision of Army training is the responsibility of Gen- 
eral Clark, Chief of the Army Field Forces. He is, you might say, 
the inspector of training. He supervises the functioning and opera- 
tion of the schools and the training of units and individuals. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, now, what other divisions are under 
General Clark? 

General’ Ocpen. That is his sole function—responsibility for 
training. 

Senator O’Manoney. General Bradford, who testified here a few 
moments ago, is also associated with General Clark ¢ 

General Ocpen. He is General Clark’s operations officer, and he was 
speaking for the field exercise budget which is a large item for which 
General Clark is directly responsible. He arranges the field exercises. 
We set them up in a very general way, and he does-the rest. His 
action, in general, determines the costs involved in the exercises. 

General O’Manonry. Is there anything else under General Clark 
besides these two items ¢ 

General Oapen. No, sir, nothing of a budgetary character. 
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HOUSE CUT IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Senator O’Manonry. All right. The House report described the 
cut of $200,000 as a reduction “to be applied against the employment 
of approximately 50 man-years of civilian personnel.” 

General Ocpen. That is because we were not able to hire the civilians 
as rapidly as we had anticipated. We expect eventually to hire the 
number we have planned for, but not as soon as we had expected to. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well; have you hired any during the period 
since June 30, 1951? 

General Ocpren. Yes. That is illustrated on the chart before you. 
We increased from 1,697 civilian personnel to 3,559 in the past year. 
The replacement of military personnel accounts for 890 civilians and 
there was an increase of 972 additional civilians, with the total adding 
up to the gross increase. 

Senator O’Manonry. What do you mean by the net increase of 
972? That is a net increase of what ? 

General Oepen. We had 1,697 civilians on our rolls at the end of 
the fiscal year 1950. At the end of the fiscal year 1951, we had planned 
on 3,559. 

REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Senator O’Manoney. You took 890 military personnel out and put 
in 972 civilians? 

General Oapen. No, sir. We actually added 1,862 civilians, but 
890 of them were to replace military personnel, with 972 being addi- 
tional civilians. 

Senator O’MaAnonry. Additional civilians ¢ 

General Oapren. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. You do not mean to imply by this chart, 
then, that it took 972 civilians to do the work of 890 military personnel ? 

General Ogpen. No, sir. 

For the next fiscal year the breakdown is 419 on the replacement 
program and 297 net increase for a total increase of 716, 

Senator O’Mauoney. Well, that is planned. That has not been 
actually accomplished’ Am I right in saying that? 

General Oapen. It is not completed; it is progressive. 

Senator O’Manoney. My question was directed to elicit informa- 
tion as to how many additional civilians you have employed since the 
beginning of this fiscal year. You see, Congress has provided finance 
for the Army and all the other Government institutions by these con- 
tinuing resolutions which are based upon 1951 expenditures and the 
1952 budget. So you do have 1952 budget money available. 

My question, therefore, is to determine to what extent you actually 
have hired the civilian personnel for which you have an authoriza- 
tion in these continuing resolutions. 

Colonel Hoag. Sir, 1f I may answer that, we don’t have the figures 
indicating how many have been hired over-all since the Ist of July, 
because the July reports from the field are not due until the 15th 
of this month. However, we do have the figure for the Army 
Language School, which we know has hired five civilian employees 
in the first 3 weeks of July. The Armored School, we know, has 
hired an additional six personnel in this same period. The Artillery 
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School has hired 19. We know they have hired additional civilians, 
but we cannot give you a figure on the total hired since July 1. 

Senator O’ MAHONEY. It i is evident from what you say that you have 
not hired at the rate which was anticipated when this budget was 
submitted. 

Colonel Hoag. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Therefore, the question arises whether the 
cut of 50 man-years made by the House does anything more than 
cover the reduction which has resulted from the fact that the full 
appropriation bill has not yet been passed. 

Colonel Hoac. I believe that was the basis of the cut, that is, that 
we have not hired at that rate. That was the sole basis of the cut. 

Senator O’Manonry. General Decker, I think it would be well 
to follow that line of questioning all through, when we come to make 
a presentation on civilian personnel, that we had planned. 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 


TOTAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Senator Frerauson. General, may I ask that you submit a statement 
as to the total over-all civilian employees in all branches of the serv- 
ices, so that we will know, not only the employees of the respective 
branches, but the civilian employees in all of them as a total 4 

Will you show the civilian employees in proportion to the military 
employees, : and may we hav e that over a period of 10 years ? 

General Decker. We can give it to you beginning in 1943 and from 
then on, sir. 

Senator Feravson. You do not have it before that ? 

General Decker. I don’t think the figures are broken down where 
they would be meaningful. 

Senator Frrevson. From 1943 on will be all right. That will 
include some war years and the period subsequent to the war years. 

Colonel Perman. We will be unable to show that by the appro- 
priations structure as it now exists. 

Senator Frrevson. I understand that, but you know what pro- 
portion you had in relation to the military personnel before the war 
ended and before we consolidated and unified the servives as well as 
subsequent to that time. 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested appears on p. 1248.) 


COMPARATIVE TRANSFER 


Senator O’Manoney. I was looking at page 1527. Now, this appro- 
priation appears to be broken down into the National War College, 
the Quartermaster Service, the Command and General Staff, training 
and operations, Army Field Forces, field exercises of the Army, and 
this is all headed “Comparative transfer.” That is not quite clear to 
me. What is the meaning of that? I take it the figures opposite on 
each line are for the actual appropriations for the fiscal year 1950 ¢ 

Colonel Hoag. This represents an action which was taken in the 
fiscal year 1950 budget to group a number of related training activities 
into this one appropriation. Prior to that time there was an appro- 
priation “Training and operation, Army Field Forces” at which time 
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the Army Field Forces acted as an operating agency furnishing funds 
to the schools. 

Senator O’Manonry. Does this mean that the Army training 
budget for 1952 comprises all of these activities which, in 1950, were 
carried under different items ? 

Colonel Hoag. Yes, sir; it does. 

Senator O’Manonry. You still have the National War College / 

Colonel Hoac. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, we have a breakdown somewhere as 
to the amount that will be devoted to each of these activities, do we? 

General Decker. That is on page 1530, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes, thank you. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


At page 1530 we have these items of training. The total for educa- 
tion and training, exclusive of the Office of the Chief of the Army 
Field Forces, has been increased from $13,128,000 to $21,140,000. This 
intludes the Infantry School, the Artillery School, the Armored 
School, and so forth, being all of the items listed here. 


ARMY FIELD FORCES BOARDS 


[ notice that 521-524, inclusive, are designated as Army Field Forces 
boards. 

What are the activities of the boards in each one of these four 
districts ¢ 


General Ocpen. Those boards are designed to develop requirements 
and specifications for types of equipment. 
I have here a statement of the mission of the board which states: 


The evaluation of all recommendations for the development of new or im- 
provement of existing equipment which may be submitted to them. 

The review and study of foreign equipment. 

The preparation of military characteristics and recommendations for develop 
ment. 

Assisting this office in maintaining contact with development agencies during 
all phases of development and engineering tests. 

Performing users’ tests of equipment, when directed by this office. 

Recommending modifications in our standardization of items tested. 

Recommending reclassification of standard items of matériel. 

Recommending the pasis of issue of items to be standardized. 

Assisting in the prepartion of basic training literature on the drill, and tech- 
nical care of matériel tested. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do I understand that to mean, General, that 
these boards try to coordinate the suggestions that come from the 
field commanders, as to improvements in equipment, which you 
ought to have ¢ 

General Oapen. Yes, sir. They represent the users. 

Senator O’Manoney. So this provides a screening for the sugges- 
tions made by the users, and the recommendations of the board are 
then transmitted to the General Staff? They then, I suppose, go 
out through the various branches for procurement; is that the idea ‘ 

General Oapen. They go to the development agencies, and the de- 
velopment agencies develop the articles that are specified. Then the 
board submits the article, as developed, to a test, a users’ test, to see 
whether it will perform. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Well, the chain, then, is from the commanders 
to the boards, to the General Staff, to the Research and Development 
Agency, and then eventually back to procurement ? 

General Ocpen. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. You may proceed, General. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


General Oepen. The status of civilian employment under this ap- 
propriation is presented on this chart which reflects the number of 
military personnel which have been, or are to be replaced and the net 
increase in new civilian personnel. ; 

In fiseal year 1950 there were a total of 1,697 civilians for the ac- 
tivities financed by this appropriation. During the build-up of the 
Army in fiscal year 1951, some 1,862 additional civilians were budgeted 
for the various activities, making a total of 3,559 civilians, although 
actual employment fell approximately 10 percent below this figure. 
Nearly half of the budgeted increase, or 890, was for civilians to 
replace military personnel, so that the net budgeted increase was 
actually 972. The fiscal year 1952 estimate contemplates a further 
increase of 716 civilians to a total of 4,275, but three-fifths of this 
number, or 419, are to replace military, so that the net increase this 
year is actually 297. 


ARMY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The Office, Chief of Army Field Forces is responsible for general 
supervision and direction of virtually all of the Army’s training. We 
are requesting an increase of $314,000 for this office, most of which 
is for 67 additional civilian personnel, 46 of which are replacements 
of military personnel. 

The schools financed by this appropriation account for approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the total estimate for fiscal year 1952. Included 
are the combat arms schools, seven administrative service schools, 
the Army Language School, the Command and General Staff College. 
the Army War College, two joint colleges (the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces and the National War College) and other mis- 
cellaneous education and training. 


BUDGET INCREASES 


The increase over fiscal year 1951 for these schools amounts to 
$4,473,000 and represents 54 percent of the total increase. Forty- 
seven percent of this increase, or $2,138,000, is for civilian personnel. 
It is anticipated that in fiscal year 1952 there will be 527 more em- 
ployees than in fiscal year 1951; 340 of these are for replacement of 
military personnel and 187 are additional positions. The student 
load for the schools concerned, which has already increased by ap- 
proximately four times the, pre-Korea load, is steadily increasing and 
is expected to be approximately seven times the pre-Korea load in 
fiscal year 1952. As a result it has been necessary to increase the 
school’s overhead substantially. 

The other major items of increases are: $800,000 for contractual 
services of some 150 electronic specialists required for instruction at 
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the Antiaircraft and Guided Missile Branch of the Artillery School ; 
and $1,100,000 for contract aviation training for which $2,350,000 is 
requested as compared to $1,250,000 available in fiscal year 1951. 

The Army Field Forces boards have had to accelerate their activi- 
ties to keep pace with the accelerated research and development pro- 
gram. However, the majority of the $31 3,000 increase requested is 
a result of the provision for a full year’s employment of additional 
civilians added during fiscal year 1951, plus a provision for 40 ad- 
ditional civilians in fiscal year 1952, 33 of which are for the replace- 
ment of military personnel. 

Our project for training aids requests funds for two purposes: First, 
for participation in the development at the Navy Special Devices 
Center in Long Island, N. Y., of training aids; and second, for meeting 
the local training aids requirements of field commands. 


JOINT SERVICE PROJECTS 


Over a year ago the Army and Navy signed an agreement whereby 
the Army would utilize the already existing facilities of the Navy 
Special Devices Center to overcome the existing deficiencies in the 
Army for development of training devices. This agreement provided 
that the Army would finance its share of the operating costs of the 
Center, and $154,000 is included for this purpose. Army participation 
will develop new training aids and adapt existing training devices 
to meet Army requirements, and develop procurement programs 
which will meet the Army’s requirements for manufactured aids and 
devices. An amount of $1,690,000 is included in the budget for the 
procurement of the aids and devices which, it is expected, will be 
developed during fiscal year 1952. This portion of the training aids 
program accounts for approximately two-thirds of the increase re- 
quested in the project. 

In fiscal year 1951 we had planned the early establishment of train- 
ing aids centers in each Army area to meet the needs of the units 
and other activities for adequate and convenient sources from which to 
obtain all the aids so necessary in training. The Korean emergency 
retarded the establishment of those centers, but the program is now 
well under way and will reach full stature in fiscal year 1952. An 
increase of 63 percent over fiscal year 1951 is requested for this pro- 
gram to permit full-scale operation throughout fiscal year 1952. 


TRAINING OF MILITARY PERSONNEL IN GIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


The last item is the “Training of military personnel in civilian insti- 
tutions” for which 45 percent increase over fiscal year 1951 is requested. 
The Korean situation seriously disrupted our program for this train- 
ing, with the result that most of the officers which we had intended to 
send to school in fiscal year 1951 could not be sent. The decrease in 
continued long-course training (from 320 in fiscal year 1951 to 203 in 
fiscal year 1952) is evidence of this disruption. Operational require- 
ments necessitated withdrawals of 50 percent of the officers already 
enrolled and about a 65 percent curtailment of the planned enrollment 
in fiscal year 1951. The fiscal year 1952 estimate reflects an effort to 
make up a little of the time lost by this curtailment. 
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Also, we have found it necessary to utilize short courses in civilian 
institutions to meet some of the enlisted- specialist requirements which 
were beyond the capabaility of our service schools, particularly the 
training of Diesel mechanics. This short-course training is to be con- 
tinued in fiscal year 1952 and more than half of our estimate is for such 
enlisted training. 


That, briefly, gentlemen, i is the basis for the budget estimate for 
“Army training”. 


MISCELLANEOUS EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Senator O’Manoney. General, what is the most important function 
in this appropriation of Army training? 

General Oapen. It is pretty hard to place one ahead of the other, 
sir. The schools are all most important to us. 

We have one large increase which [ will explain. That is in “Miscel- 
laneous education and training,” an increase from $1,300,000 to 
$2,420,000. That is largely due to an increase in Army pilot training. 
We are getting a lot more liaison planes and we have to train more 
pilots for them. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, the Army itself has to train these pilots? 


AIR PILOT TRAINING 


General Oapen. No, sir. The Air Force trains them to the extent 
of their capabilities, but when those capabilities are exceeded, we let 
contracts for the training, and we provide the costs for such training. 

Senator O’Manoney. How could the capabilities of the Air Force 
to train pilots be limited ? 

General Oepen. To train liaison pilots, sir. That is a special type 
of training, and they haven’t the capacity today in their schools to 
give the instrrment training, which liaison pilots now get, at the rate 
which we require. 

Senator Fercuson. What is a liaison pilot ? 

General Oegpen. He flies a light aircraft, sir. He does artillery spot- 
ting and carries out other functions. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, we are dealing now with the helicopter, 
and with artillery spotting and communication between commands? 

General Oapen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You say that the Air Force does not have enough 
facilities to train these men and you have to establish the facilities? 

General Oapen. We let the contracts. 

Senator Ferguson. Whom do you contract with ? 

General Oapren. With regular flying training organizations. 

We have another limiting factor, which is the availability of air- 
craft. We have to furnish the liaison aircraft in which the training is 
done. Wehavea procurement contract.for such liaison aircraft, under 
which they will eventually be delivered. 

Senator O’Manonry. Frankly, what puzzles me about it, General, 
is why you feel a civilian training schoo! would know so much more 
about military liaison work than “the Air Force, so that it would be 
necessary for you to make a contract with a civilian outfit for that 
training ? 
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General Ocpen. These are CAA approved agencies for teaching, and 
they give instrument training to pilots. 

General Reever. Senator, it is a simple business. The Air Force has 
an awful lot of money to build fields with. 

Senator Frreuson. But they have told us on this record that they 
have enough planes, enough equipment to use all these .ields. I asked 
that of them specifically. 

General Reever. To use the fields? 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes. 

General Reever. But they do not have all of the fields that they have 
the money for. 

Colonel PrrmMan. Sir, I believe I can add a little bit of light to that. 

The Air Force themselves contract with commercial firms for what 
they call preflight training. That is merely to teach a man how to 
get an airplane up into the air. It has nothing to do with the tactical 
maneuverability. It is like going out here to the Washington Airport 
and learning to fly a Piper Cub. That is all it is. 

Then, after they have learned that, they go to the school at Fort 
Sill, in the case of our Army pilots, and they get that tactical and 
further training in liaison craft, belonging to the Army, at schools 
conducted by the Army. ; 

Senator Fercuson. Does not the Air Force teach a man in the begin- 
ning how to fly a small plane? 

Colonel Perman. No, sir; not entirely. They contract a great deal 
of that right now. . 

Senator Ferguson. The Air Force itself? 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir. 


General Reever. In a period of expansion they do that, sir. They 
did that during the war for the overflow. 

Senator Feravuson. How much does it cost per student to contract 
this out ? 


STUDENT PILOT COSTS 


Colonel Hoag. For a fixed-wing pilot, the cost is $2,500 per student. 

Senator Frrauson. $2,500 per student ? 

Colonel Hoac. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. What is the course? How long does it take? 

Colonel Hoag. The training is based on 100 hours of training per 
student at $25 per hour. 

Senator Ferauson. 100 hours? 

Colonel Hoag. That is 100 instruction hours. 

Senator Frercuson. How many months would that be? 

General Oapen. It runs about 16 weeks. 

Senator Frravuson. What does it cost the Air Force to provide the 
same training? 

Colonel Hoag. The figure we have used here is based on Air Force 
experience plus our own contacts with civilian agencies. This figure 
was approximately the same, or possibly a bit lower than that of the 
Air Force where they contract it out. I don’t know how much it 
costs them when they do it themselves. 
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OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Senator O’Manoney. May I ask you to turn to page 1612. Under 
the first line, “07, other contractual services” the total is $2,363,200. 

Colonel Hoag. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. Of which $3,000 is in the Army areas, $10,200 
is overseas, with all of the rest being labeled “Other.” That latter 
amount is $2,350,000. 


AIR TRAINING 


Now, is this the item under which civilian trainers are hired to teach 
Army pilots? 

Colonel Hoac. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is, how to carry on liaison flying? 

Colonel Hoag. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is it that they are taught? Now, in the 
first place, they are pilots; are they not ? 

Colonel Hoaa. No, sir. 

General Reever. These are not pilots. 

Colonel Hoac. They are taught to fly. They are given basic flight 
instruction. 

Senator O’Manoney. So that the Army, under this appropriation, 
takes individuals who are unable to fly and trains them from the 
ground up, but starts the training in small planes, so as to teach the 
fly er how to get off the ground and how to manipulate a small plane ? 

General Reever. Don’t forget the item of how to get back on the 
ground. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, if he doesn’t, you don’t have to pay 
his tuition any more. 

General Reever. But you have lost what you have already spent on 
him. 

Colonel Hoac. After he completes that, he goes to Fort Sill and 
takes a course in Army aviation. 

Senator Frrauson. He is in the service, of course. 

Colonel Hoac. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Frreuson. And you have spent $2,500 for 100 hours of in- 
struction, to teach him to fly a small plane? 

Colonel Hoag. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. What puzzles Senator Ferguson and myself 
is why the Army Air Force should not do all of this training for 
Army pilots. 

Colonel Hoac. This is not a continuing thing. It is a requirement 
now. It occurs due to the lack of equipment in the services to do the 
training. 

Senator Fercuson. We can get the equipment just as well as the 
people who are receiving the contracts ¢ 

Senator O’Manonry. They could make the contracts just as well 
as you. 

Colonel PermaNn. I think you will find, Mr. Chairman, that Air 
Force is not particularly interested in our little liaison planes. They 
don’t want that type of plane. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well now, Colonel, that may be true; but 
what the committee is interested in and what the Congress is interested 
in is getting this done in the most economical way. 
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Colonel Perman. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. And the question I am propounding to you 
gentlemen is whether it could not be done more economically if we 
said to the Air Force, “Now, you are the flying branch of the serv- 
ice, you train these men who are going to do this flying for the Army. 
It is true that they are not going into strategic planes, they are 
not going into tactical planes. The ‘y are going into helicopters and 
liaison planes. But, here, you train them.” 

Now, why can they not do it more efficiently? If the Air Force has 
to make contracts with private training schools, aviation schools, to 
train applicants for Air Service, why cannot they do that more eco- 
nomically for the Government of the United States and the people 
who pay the taxes, than having it split up into two training schools? 

C daa PerMAN. I am not qualified to answer that question, sir. 

Senator O’Mauonry. You see what I am driving at, do you not ? 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir. 

General Ocpen. May I ariswer ? 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes, General. 

General Open. This situation is a temporary one. The Air Force 
has plenty of airfields. We have to furnish them the liaison aircraft. 
That is an Army type of aircraft. They don’t go in for that very 
much. We have to furnish them the aircraft. 

Since we are unable to furnish the full quantity of the type of air- 
craft at this time because the deliveries have not been aids on our 
contracts, and instead of buying some stop-gap type of aircraft, which 
we could do right now, we find it more economical to contract for the 
flying tempor arily. In that case, we don’t have to buy the aircraft, 
It is ews j as a part of the training cost. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you do any work like this? 

General OcpeN. Do you mean me personally ? 

Senator Fercuson. I mean the Army. 

General Oaven. Yes, sir; these are Army pilots. 

General Reever. We have never run a basie flying school. 

General Ocpen. We do run a pilot’s training course. 

Senator Frrcuson. That is what I am getting at. You have no 
way to train them to fly, have you ? 

General OcpeNn. That is right, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. The Army does not ? 

General OapeNn. That is right, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You farm it out to the Air Force and to private 
civilian companies / 

General Oapen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Who pays for the board and room of these boys 
who train at the civilian aviation schools ? 

General Ocpen. We do. 

Senator Fereuson. Is that included in the $2,500? 

General Ogden. No,sir. That isthe student's tuition, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. It is the tuition alone / 

General Ocpen. Yes, sir. 


CONTRACT FLYING SCHOOLS 


Senator Frereuson. Where are some of these fields located that you 
are hiring for the private training ¢ 
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Colonel Hoag. These are the schools that have been contacted with 
a view to entering into contracts for such training: 

Zahn-Hoffman-Mooney, Inc., Amityville, Long Island, N. Y.; 
Lynchburg Air Transport & Sales Co., Lynchburg, Va.: Hinson Avia. 
tion Co., Baltimore, Md.; Louisville Flying Service, Louisville, Ky. ; 
Southern Airw ays Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Spartan School of Aeronautics, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Aerial Service, Inc., Omaha, Nebr.; Ioloa Aeronautical 
Academy, Oakland, Calif.: University of Southern California College 
of Aeronautics, Santa Maria, Calif.; Oswald Flying Service, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Senator O’Manonry. How were those institutions selected ? 

Colonel Hoag. These are places which Army Field Forces have 
surveyed and have stated that they are ‘apable of conducting the 
training. They are not conducting the training now. 

Senator Frrcvson. What schools are prov iding the training now ? 

Colonel Hoag. There is some instrument training being done. I 
think the following six schools are conducting the tr aining now: 

Burke Aviation School, Oklahoma City, Okla.; White Flying Ser- 
vice, Brownwood, Tex. ; Sparton School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, Okla. : 
American School of F lyi ing, Fort Worth, Tex.; Page Aviation School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Air Craftsman School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Senator O’Manoney. How are the rates fixed? 

Colonel Hoac. They are negotiated by the Army commander based 
on the number of students that will be put into the school for the period 
of the contract. 

Senator O’Manonrty. How was this plan of training worked out, 
General ? 

General Oapen. Colonel Brownfield can answer that. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am talking now about the policy. How was 
the policy developed and who passed ¢ on it ? 

Colonel BrownFreLp. The requirements are developed, sir, as to 
the number of aviators required within the Army. 

Senator O’Manoney. No; you misunderstand me, Colonel. I want 
to know how it comes about that the decision was made to have the 
Army train these pilots instead of having them trained, as I have 
indicated, by the Air Force. 

Colonel BrownFieLtp. The Air Force, sir, is at the present time 
training at the maximum capacity, a number of students that we give 
them. 

Senator O’Manonry. I am trying to determine who made the judg- 
ment that you should do this. 

Colonel BrownrFietp. That we should train in civilian facilities? 

Senator O’Manonry. That the Army should set up a training 
establishment. 

Colonel BrownFretp. The Department of the Army made that 
decision, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. Was it submitted to the General Staff? 

Colonel BrownFieLp. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, how did it go through the chain of 
command ¢ 

General Ocpen. We have a working agreement with the Air Force, 
and we gave them all of the students that they were able to handle 
with the air planes that they had. We also had to furnish the airplanes 
in which the training is done. 
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Senator Frreuson. Do you furnish the airplanes to the civilian 
agencies, too 

General Ocpen. No, sir. 

Senator FERGUSON. But you do in the case of the Air Force? 

General Ocpen. Yes, sir. They are Army airplanes. The Army 
personnel is trained to fly Army airplanes by Air Force instructors, 
in an Air Force school. 

Senator Frrauson. The thing that surprises me is why, under uni- 
fication, the Air Force would not train all pilots. 

General Reever. They would if they had the planes. 

General Ocpen. The Air Force does not fly this light type of air- 
plane. 

Senator Ferauson. But they ought to be qualified to teach how to 
fly it. 

General Reever. But we have to have the planes. 

General Ocpen. We have to have the planes to instruct in. 

Senator Frercuson. Yes, but how do these private firms get the 
planes ¢ 

General Ogpen. They have other types. Any type is suitable for 
instruction. However, we don’t want to buy those planes as an interim 
measure. We have a contract for the right type on which the planes 
will ultimately be delivered. 

Senator O'Manoney. But, General, it was testified here only a few 
moments ago—I think by Colonel Perman, that the Air Force itself 
makes contracts with civilian training schools. 

General Oapen. Yes, sir. 

Senator O"Manonrey. Then, if the Air Force makes these contracts, 
would it not be more economical for them to make the contracts for 
the Army pilots, just as well, inasmuch as the training is conducted in 
privately owned planes and not in Army planes, not in Air Force 
planes ¢ 

General Oapen. It would cost exactly the same. It is a question 
of whether we can let the Air Force have the money and let the con- 
tracts, or we let them directly. 

Senator Freravson. Why do we not give them the appropriation / 
Why do we put it through you? 

General Ocpen. In training the Army pilots, the Army pays the 
cost of training. : 

TEACHER FLYING CONTRACT 


Senator O"Manoney. Well, General, I think a lower rate could be 
obtained, according to the number being trained. In other words, let 
us say that there are two contracts, for example, and that the Air 
Force has a contract with perhaps one of these same schools, to train 
X number of pilots, and that you have a contract with a private school 
to train X number of pilots in exactly the same way, which is, manag- 
ing a small plane, getting it off the ground and back on the ground, as 
General Reeder wisely remarked. 

Now, if one agency made these contracts, the rate probably would 
be cheaper to the Government. That must have been reviewed some- 
where along the line by the General Staff. 

General Ogpen. Yes, sir. 

I am convinced that it would have been no cheaper to do it the 
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other way. I don’t know of any Air Force current contract for this 
type of training. 

Senator Frearuson. What does it cost to have a lay person go out 
and learn to fly one of these Cub planes? 

Colonel Brownrie.p. It did cost about $500 for about 50 hours, sir. 
I think it would now cost $25 to $30 an hour. 

Senator Fercuson. Why would a layman only need 50 hours while 
a man in the service would require 100 hours? All that you said the 
training is for is to teach him to be able to get a plane off the ground 
and to ce able to bring it back down again—he is flying a Cub plane. 


BUDGET INCREASE IN AIR TRAINING 


Senator O’Manonry. Well, the item is an increase of $1,100,000 
over the fiscal year 1951, and the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1951 was an increase of $1,250,179 above zero, because you had noth- 
ing in 1950. 

I think we will recommend to you that you have the General Staff 
just reconsider this. I am not competent to say you should not do 
it, but I really think you ought to look into it a little bit more. 


TRANSFER TO AIR FORCE DISCUSSED 


General Oapen. I can assure you that we have gone into the matter 
very thoroughly. It is a question now of either the Air Force letting 
the contracts to the same people for the same sums, or the Army doing 
it directly, and using the same money. I mean that we have to pay 
the cost of training our own pilots, 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, I still believe that by and large one 
contract can be handled more cheaply than two. 

General Oapen. Yes, sir. I don’t believe there are any current Air 
Force contracts for the same training. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, of course, all I know is what I am told 
by the witnesses who come here; and one of you gentlemen testified 
that the Air Force was doing the same thing. So that is what I am 
assuming. 

Colonel Perman. Not exactly the same training, sir. They are 
contracting with civilian institutions. General McNaughton, who 
was formerly Director of Training for the Air Forces, discussed this 
matter with me prior to the presentation of this budget, and he said 
that they were contracting for some civilian training for Air Force 
pilots, because they did not have sufficient facilities. 

Senator O’Manoney. Colonel, you will remember that a couple of 
weeks ago I showed you, General Decker, and some other witnesses 
who were here at the time, an article from one of the Washington 
papers, an Associated Press story to the effect that the Army was 
building up a fifth Air Force. I asked a few questions about it. 

Now, this is just another aspect of that same story. I realize that 
newspaper stories are not always wholly accurate, but I am sure that 
when we go on the floor of the Senate, somebody is going to ask for 
some explanation of that. I think it would be well Fae would just 
give another look-see to this whole program. 

General, I have not had an adequate answer yet to my question, as 
to how this matter was presented to the General Staff, and what the 
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General Staff did about it. You assured me of your confident belief 
that this is as economical a way to do it as any, and perhaps more 
efficient ; but that is merely a statement of your belief. I don’t intend 
to question that at all. My inquiry was designed to elicit information 
as to how the Army came to the decision that this tr aining should be 
done by the Army instead of by the Air Force, and what authority i in 
the Defense Establishment participated in reaching that policy deci- 
sion. 

General Oepen. I think I can answer that. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right. 


CROSS-SERVICING 


General Oapen. We have an agreement, an interservice agreement, 
on the cross-servicing bet ween all the services. 

Each one of us trains individuals for the other. We train a great 
many Air Force people in things which we are particularly able to do, 
and they train pilots for us. 

Senator O’Manonery. Now, General, may I suggest to you, sir, 
that you are telling me what you are doing, and you are not answering 
my question as to how this policy was decided. 

Senator Ferauson. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could suggest that 
they bring to us—and this would be something that would be bene- 
ficial to us in a lot of ways—the files, showing just how this was done. 
It must all be done in writing. It would help us to see this question 
of unification, and how it works, and how you get this authority. 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator, will you look at those files there on 
the floor ? 

Senator Frrauson. I see those, but I thought this would be one 
example that we could use. I do not want to put that into the record ; 
we will just look the files over and see how it is done. There must be 
a file on it. 

General Ogpen. Yes, sir; we can find something in the files on it 
that will give you the story. 

Senator Ferauson. You see, this must start somewhere; it must go 
somewhere, and then must go back. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. It was initiated. It is not like 
Topsy. It was initiated; it was considered; it was passed on by 
superior authority ; and it was adopted asa policy. Somewhere along 
the line that decision was made. That is all I want to find out. 

If you will present that in the best way possible, we will appreciate 
it. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

STATEMENT BY GENERAL OGDEN 
The basis for the decision to include funds in this budget estimate for contract 
aviation training was as follows: 

In 1947 the Army and the Air Force agreed that the Air Force would conduct 
the flying training which would produce a liaison pilot capable of operating 


Army airplanes, and that the Army would conduct operational and tactical flying 
training for Army pilots. 


Joint Army and Air Force adjustment regulations 5-10-1, May 20, 1949, made 
the Army responsible for “determining quantitative requirements for and budget- 
ing for Army aireraft, parts, and accessories to include those required for train- 
ing.” Therefore the Army must furnish the Air Force the planes necessary for 


the Air Force to conduct basic flight training for Army officers at San Marcos 
Air Force Base, 
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Many of the Army’s planes are old and require replacement; operational re- 
quirements have prevented assigning as many as desirable to the training mis- 
sion; and current production is nearly all being sent to Korea. Therefore, we 
cannot furnish as many planes to the Air Force as are required to meet the 
full training requirement. We are furnishing as many planes as current avail- 
ability and delivery schedules will permit, but this number is not sufficient. 

In the recent expansion of the Army there was, of course, an expanded re- 
quirement for light aircraft and the pilots to operate them. Because of higher 
priority requirements, the pilot requirement has not been met because of the 
nonavailability of officers to be trained. In the current fiscal year these officers 
will be available and should be trained. However, the Air Force will not be able 
to train all of them because the Army cannot furnish the Air Force with suf- 
ficient planes. 

Since the Army could not provide all the planes required by the Air Force, 
it became necessary to find some other way of accomplishing the training. Com- 
mercial planes could be procured, but this would seriously complicate the main- 
tenance problem by greatly increasing the different types of planes which the 
Army would have, and it would be uneconomical to adopt such a course in order 
to meet a temporary training load. The alternative was to obtain funds to con- 
tract the training with civilian flying agencies which have the planes, and such 
a course was also determined to be the most economical. The contracts can be 
let by either the Army or the Air Force, but the funds must be provided by the 
Army. 

Once the training backlog is eliminated and adequate deliveries are made under 
the Army plane-procurement contracts, this temporary training requirement will 
disappear and it is expected that all pilot training can be accomplished at mili- 
tary facilities. _ 

The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, made the decision accordingly. 

Senator O’Manonry. One million dollars is a tremendous sum, but 
it is insignificant in this bill, when you consider what we are dealing 
with. 

All right, sir. That is the biggest item in this “Miscellaneous train- 
ing and education.” What else do you intend to present, General? 
Is there anything more you would like to bring up? 

General Oapen. I think that that is the principal item in there, sir. 

Senator O'Manonery. Yes; I think it is. 

All right. If there is nothing else you desire to present, we thank 
you, General. 

General Reeder, do you have any comments to make at this time? 

General Rreper. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Thank you, General. 


CivintAN Revier 1x Korea 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM 0. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSIST- 
ANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4; LT. COL. D. E. WESTERVELT, ACTING 
CHIEF, INTERNATIONAL BRANCH, SUPPLY DIVISION, G-4; COL. 
F. L. BRYSON, LIAISON OFFICER, 0CA; MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, 
CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; COL. C. K. McALISTER, CHIEF, 
ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, OCA; AND BRIG. GEN. R. S. 
MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


General Reever. Mr. Chairman, I appear at the moment in another 
guise. 
Senator O’Manoney. This is civilian relief in Korea? 
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General Reever. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. The House accepted the budget estimate and 
made no reduction. ; 

Who is gomg to testify about this? 

General. Drc KER. General Reeder will. 

Senator O'Manoney. Very good, Gesistal. 

General Reever. | have a very brief statement, sir, on the appro- 
priation for civ ilian relief in Korea. 

Senator O’Manoney. You may proceed. 


UNIFIED COMMAND 


General Reever. The designation of the United States Government 
by the United Nations as the unified command to carry out the mili- 
tary operations in Korea imposed responsibility for furnishing civilian 
assistance to the Korean population necessary to prevent disease and 
unrest which might adversely affect the military operations. 

By letter directive of September 29, 1950, President Truman di- 
rected the Department of Defense ( Army) to assume complete re- 
sponsibility for civilian relief to the Koreans during the period of 
hostilities, with the instruction that such relief should be financed 
from existing military appropriations. Simultaneously, the Presi- 
dent placed responsibility for providing sustaining types of supplies 
to augment Korean indigenous resources in the Economic C ‘ooperation 
Administration (ECA), ECA, however, found its operations in this 
regard severely limited by the ebb and flow of military operations. 


SOURCE OF MATERIALS 


At the outset, it was found necessary to make use of military stocks 
and to utilize Japanese supply sources, that is, GARIOA, until log- 
istical support from the zone of interior could be established. In 
addition, many member states of the United Nations supplemented 
this supply to some extent with donations of goods. 


1951 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


On January 6, 1951, Congress, in the Second Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1951 (Public Law 911, 81st Cong.), appropriated $50,- 
000,000 to be utilized for civilian assistance in Korea during the bal- 
ance of fiscal year 1951. 


POPULATION AND AREA 


The unified command now controls a larger area than in fiscal year 
1951 and there no longer exist the substantial Korean stockpiles and 
local resources which were available during that period. The Army, 
in estimating requirements, has taken into consideration the facts 
that the geographical area to be served covers the whole of South 
Korea and that the population involved is better than 20 million per- 
sons, including some 4 million refugees who have come from the 
devastated areas of satel Korea, from areas of North Korea, and 
from battle zones where evacuation has been ordered for military 
reasons, 
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ECA ceased its Korean operations at the end of fiscal year 1951. 
It had earlier been determined that, upon such cessation, the Depart- 
ment of Defense would assume the responsibility for the supply of 
sustaining type of imports to augment Korean resources and produc- 
tive capacity since it has been firmly established that such augmentation 
is far less expensive than the furnishing of only finished-type relief 
items. 


FINISHED TYPE RELIEF OF ITEMS 


Senator O’Manonry. Now, what do you mean by “finished-type 
relief items?” , 

General Reever. If the Korean can, for example, with one ton of 
fertilizer, raise 2 tons of rice, then it is better to give him that ferti- 
lizer than to import 2 tons of rice. . 

If they need clothing—and they do have quite a spinning industry— 
if we can give them the raw material they will spin it into the cloth. 
That is cheaper than clothing them with the finished goods. 

They have a fishing industry, and we can repair their fishing nets 
or provide them with new fishing nets, and fix up the engines in their 
boats, so they will go out and catch fish; so why have the Japanese or 
Americans catch fish to buy and supply to the Koreans instead of hav- 
ing the Koreans catch the fish? 


MAXIMIZING KOREAN SELF-HELP 


To the extent that crops can be increased by fertilizer, raw materials 
processed into cloth, the fishing catch aided by rehabilitation of the 
fishing fleet, or industrial plants repaired, the requirements for finished 
consumer items such as food, clothing, fuel, and so forth, are reduced. 
In addition, by providing local employment, such augmentation 
further reduces costs by reducing the number of destitute persons. 
The requirements submitted cover the over-all operation. However, 
the amount of money requested is restricted to $50,000,000 and covers 
only direct-relief type of items, similar to those which the Army pro- 
vided last year. On this limited funding basis it is not contemplated 
that the Army will provide sustaining items of the type formerly 
financed by ECA, except possibly in very limited amounts where 
such supplies can expeditiously and economically furnish end items 
for direct emergency relief. It is hoped that donations from other 
member states of the United Nations will be forthcoming to assist the 
unified command in this matter. 


ACTIVATION OF “UNKRA”™ 


The United Nations General Assembly, by resolution 1, December 
1950, activated the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA), which agency, under the terms of the resolution, is to 
assume the responsibility for relief and rehabilitation operations in 
Korea at such time as may be agreed upon by the unified command. 
It is recognized that as long as the UN Command is charged with 
responsibility for military operations in Korea, and until such time 
as hostilities are considered terminated and peace and security have 
been established in Korea, the military must be responsible for al! 
civil assistance. However, in order that UNKRA will be in the best 
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possible position to quickly and efficiently assume its responsibilities 
as soon as conditions permit, UNKRA personnel are being attached 
to the unified command to render such assistance to CINCUNC as 
may be appropriate during the continuation of hostilities and to 
prepare plans looking toward UNKRA’s assumption of its full re- 
sponsibilities. 

In order for the military to carry out its assigned mission in Korea 
during fiscal year 1952, provision must be made for assistance to 
Koreans to prevent disease and unrest and support the military oper- 
ation. The total requirements upon which the budget is based are 
conservative, being intended only to meet bare minimum needs. 

Senator Fercuson. May I ask you, General Reeder, why UNKRA 
does not furnish the money, and why you have to de that? 

General Reever. May I go off the record for just a moment on that ? 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator O’Manonry. May I say for the record that I have long 
been of the opinion that we ought to dramatize the peace, and that one 
of the best ways to dramatize the peace is to make certain that any- 
thing we do for the rehabilitation of any area or the population of 
any area such as Korea ought to be known to the world as our opera- 
tion, and that so far as Korea is concerned at the moment, with the 
negotiations pending for a cease fire, that ought to be put up to the 
United Nations immediately by way of a challenge to Russia, to par- 
ticipate in the rehabilitation of these people and the reestablishment 
of their freedom. 

The Russians at Moscow and at Potsdam agreed to the unification 
and the independence of Korea, and I think we should lose no oppor- 
tunity to bring that home to the minds of the people of the world. 

Now, we are trying to capture the minds of the people of Asia, and 
I think that there is no better way to capture those minds, than to make 
certain that everybody in Asia knows that last year we spent $50,000,- 
000, we appropriated $50,000,000, that is, the United States did, for 
the relief of these people, and that we are doing it again now. 

General Reeper. That is on the record, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. We ought to ask everybody in the United 
Nations, to do likewise, because, frankly speaking, General, it would 
be much better for the whole world to build this way in the humani- 
arian way than it will be to have the whole world spending billions 
for the destructive purposes of war. 


KOREAN DIRECT RELIEF 


General Reever. In the place of total indirect and direct relief for 
Korea for the fiscal year 1952, in the amount of approximately $201,- 
000,000, there is proposed an appropriation of me $50,000,000, for 
two reasons: 

First of all, it is felt that the military should be concerned only: 
with the direct relief, immediate relief, which results from military 
operations; and 

Secondly, that since we are engaged in carrying on, as the agent of 
the United Nations, the United Nations should have the opportnuity, 
through its mechanisms, to carry the burden of sustaining relief, and 
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to illustrate, in so doing, the humanitarian principles which actuate 
that. organization. 

Senator O’Manonry. Tell me, General, how this is organized, and 
how large a force is required to carry it out. How is it administered ? 
Whose responsibility is it ? 

Senator Ferguson. This is the direct aid part. Tell me how much 
it will cost to administer it? 

General Reever. It is administered through General Ridgway’s 
Headquarters, a branch having to do with civil relief, which is scatter- 
ed over Korea. 

This map shows a breakdown. The work is done just as far as 
possible through the agencies of the Republic of Korea. 


PROVINCIAL TEAMS 


Senator O’Manonry. May I interrupt you, General? Looking at 
this map, I see that in South Korea there are several areas, apparent- 
ly, from which the civil relief is carried on. Then there is the caption 
here, “Each provincial team”—and under that there is “Team captain, 
public health, public welfare, sanitarian, supply officer, economic 
officer, and administrative oflicer.” 

Now, three of these are starred, namely, public health, public wel- 
fare, and the sanitarian. That star indicates that those individuals 
are United Nations’ civilians. Are all the others Army personnel ? 

General Rreper. They are American military personnel. 

Senator O’Manonry. American Army personnel ¢ 

General Reeper. That is right, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many provincial teams are there / 

General Reeper. I think that that indicates that we have one at 
Kwangju, Eusak, Taegu, Joje-Do, Taejon, Chingju, and Chonju, and 
over on that island where they are sending the refugees. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, there are nine rectangles just south of 
the thirty-eighth parallel. What do they indicate ? 

General Reever. Those indicate our divisions and corps. 

Senator O’Manoney. Those are your divisions—they have nothing 
to do with civilian relief ? 

General Reeper. Yes, sir. We have with those divisions a team 
because there are people who are refugees right there, people who 
have to be helped right there. 

Now, may I say something off the record ? 

Senator O’Manonrey. Certainly. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

General, for the record, may I ask whether the individuals who 
constitute the teams are paid out of this $50,000,000 ¢ 

General Reever. No, they are not. These are contributions. 

Senator O’Manonery. Is there any administrative charge out of 
the $50,000,000 2 

General Reever. No, sir; there is no administrative charge. We do 
pay for the transportation of the materials. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, this is natural. The $50,000,000 goes 
entirely for direct relief, and the transportation of the materials that 
are used ? 

General Reever. That is correct. 
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PROCUREMENT 


Senator O’Manonery. How about procurement / 

General Reever. I don’t think we are making any charge for pro- 
curement. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, who buys the materials? 

Colonel Wesrervetr. Our Technical Services buy them. 

Senator O’Manonry. Does the purchase price come out of the 
$50,000,000 # 

Colonel Bryson. Sir, may I answer that ? 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Bryson. The requirement for the $50,000,000 is for the 
purchase of supplies, that is, the cost of the end items or raw material, 
plus the cost of transportation to Korea. The administration of this 
program is integrated into the Army supply system, so that the 
cost of letting contracts, bookkeeping, and administrative work is 
paid from Army funds. 


TRANSPORTATION AND ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Senator Fereuson. How about transportation ? 

Colonel Bryson. I will put it this way. The “01” or personnel 
costs are actually paid from Army appropriations. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right; what does that amount to? That 
would be in addition to the $50,000,000 ? 

Colonel Bryson. It should not run too much, sir. We are imple- 
menting some programs, similar to this, for the ECA, where we ac- 
tually purchase, ship and deliver similar commodities. The adminis- 
trative cost in those ECA cases is running around 1 percent of the 
program. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is not clear to me yet whether any pro- 
curement money comes out of this $50,000,000, 

Colonel Bryson. All of the procurement money does, sir. 

Senator O’Mauoney. All of the procurement money ? 

Colonel Bryson. All of the costs of the items to be furnished. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is to say that if you were to distribute 
fertilizer to a Korean farmer so that he could grow more rice, the 
purchase of that fertilizer would come out of this $ 390,000,000 ¢ 

Colonel Bryson. That is true, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. But the pay of the military personnel who 
administer that would not come out of the $50,000,000 ? 

Colonel Bryson. That is true, sir. Neither would the pay of ci- 
vilian personnel that might be employed by the Government. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is, the civilian personnel employed by 
the Army on other activities who are.there now are just set aside to 
do this work? 

Colonel Bryson. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonery. Well, of course, that adds to the cost of the 
relief. 

General Reever. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonry. When they are set aside from ordinary mili- 
tary duties, which they are supposed to perform and are put onto 
relief duties, that adds to the expense which the Government, the 
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people of the United States, bears, and that should be made known 
to the United Nations. 

General Reever. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Apparently, the transportation to these towns, 
is not paid out of this $50,000,000 ? 

General Reeper. Once we get it over there, the Korean Govern- 
ment which runs the railroads carries it. 
Senator Frereuson. And that is paid for, then, by the Koreans, is 
it? 

General Reever. That is right, sir. Just as far as possible the dis- 
tribution of these materials, once they reach Korea, is placed in the 
hands and on the backs of the Korean Government. 

Senator Ferevson. Does the Korean think that he is getting it from 
his own Government then ? 

General Reeper. I don’t believe so, sir, because it has never hap- 
pened before. 

Senator Fercuson. You are pretty indefinite when you say that he 
doesn’t think so. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, I think you ought to take steps in the 
administration of the relief to let them know that it is Uncle Sugar 
who is doing the work. 


General Reeder, I think that will complete the presentation. Thank 
you very much. 


Inrer-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


STATEMENTS OF COL. DUNCAN S. SOMERVILLE, CHIEF, LATIN- 
AMERICAN BRANCH, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3; 
LT. COL. DANIEL SALINAS, LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCH, OFFICE, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3; MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, 
BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; COL. C. K. McALISTER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES 
AND FUNDING BRANCH, OCA; AND BRIG. GEN. R. S. MOORE, 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
COMPTROLLER 


BUDGET SUMMARY 


Senator O’Manoney. General Decker, what is next? 

General Decker. Inter-American Relations is next, sir. 

Colonel Somerville will present that. 

Senator O’Manonry. All right, you may proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Somervitte. Mr. Chairman, I am Colonel Somerville, Chief 
of the Latin-American Branch, Operations Division. I have brought 
Colonel Salinas of my office along. 

Senator O’Manronry. We are very glad to welcome you, sir. 

Colonel Somervitte. I have prepared a short opening statement 
which, with your permission, I will paraphrase very briefly. 

Senator O’Manorry, ¥es. The statement will be inserted in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 
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INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Funds from the appropriation ‘Inter-American Relations,” Department of the 
Army, fiscal year 1952, are intended to be used for the following purposes: 

a. Representation.—-To provide for official entertainment of Latin-American 
officials by: 

(1) United States Army missions. 

(2) The United States Army section of the Joint Brazil-United States 
Military Commission. 

(3) The United States section of the Joint Brazil-United States Defense 
Comumiission. 

(4) The United States section of the Joint Mexican-United States Defense 
Commission. 

(5) The Caribbean command. 

(6) The United States Army Caribbean. 

(7) The Latin-American Division of the United States Army Caribbean 
School. 

(8) Third Army. 

(9) Fourth Army. 

(10) The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, Department of the Army. 

b. Training.—To provide for training aids, supplies, and materials at the 
United States Army missions and at the United States Army Caribbean School 
in the Canal Zone. 

¢. Translation.—Translation of selected training publications into Spanish and 
translation into Spanish and Portuguese of the Military Review, official publica- 
tion of the Command and General Staff College. 

d. Tours and visits— 

(1) Tours to the United States by important Latin-American officers to 
visit industrial and military installations. Tours of officers from approxi- 
mately six countries are conducted each year, thereby inviting guests from 
the 20 countries about once every 3 years. 

(2) Visits to Latin America by United States Army officers. 

e. Additional allowances at missions.—Cost-of-living allowances paid to mem- 
bers of United States Army missions when these allowances are not paid by 
the host governments. 


Colonel Somervitie. The first statement, which is labeled “Open- 
ing statement,” lists the broad functions that are supported by this 
appropriation. : 

Senator O’Mauonry. What is the second one? 

Colonel SomerviLLe. The second page gives a more detailed break- 
down and description of those broad functions, sir. 


1952 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator O’Manonry. The estimate for this item was $388,000, 
which is $44,000 below the appropriation for 1951. How does it 
happen that you receded ¢ 

Colonel SomervitLE. One of the main reasons that we are receding 
is that this is the first year in which we have not budgeted, by agree- 
ment, for certain Air Force activities that are closely linked to ours. 
_ As you are aware, sir, under the separation of the Services, the uni- 
fication plan, we could not break off everything at once; there had 
to be a time during which we continued to cross Service for certain 
functions by agreement. This is the first year that we have arrived 
at the point where each service budgets for its own requirements. 

Senator O’Mauonry. I see. 

Colonel Somervitie. There are other compensating factors, but 
that is as good an over-all answer as I can give you. There are some 
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factors that have tended to raise the amount of the request, but this 
is the net effect. 
Senator O’Mauonry. Now, what is done in the Inter-American 
Relations? 
ACTIVITIES 


Colonel Somervitie. This appropriation supports five main 
functions : 

The first is that we pay some additional allowances for United 
States Army personnel who are on duty in our missions in Latin 
America. That is in accordance with a schedule set up to compen- 
sate for the index of living in the various places, to provide them with 
comparable living, that is, comparable to what they would get here. 

Senator OManonry. Do you mean to say that it is more expensive 
in Latin America ? 

Colonel Somervitie. In Venezula, it is about three times what it 
is here, Senator. 

Further, it supports the cost of tours and the visits of important 
military officials who are brought up here on a rotational basis, at the 
invitation of the Chief of Staff and sometimes of the Secretary of the 
Army. Those invitations are generally issued to Latin-American 
Chiefs of Staff and higher. 

It also supports the cost of the translation and publication of 
certain training documents which we translate into Portuguese and 
Spanish. < 

Senaor O'Manonry. What sort of training documents? Train- 
ing in what branches? 

Colonel Somervitie. Well, as you know, sir, we have a great variety 
of manuals in the Army, covering a great many different subjects. 

Senator O"Manoney. This is military training ? 

Colonel Somervitie. That is right, sir. 

We also maintain a school in the Canal Zone to which Latin- 
American students, mostly enlisted men and sergeants, come. We 
provide them with training in a number of the basic military skills, 

It is also used to provide the funds for the official entertainment 
of Latin-American dignitaries. 

Senator O’Manonery. Is that done by treaty arrangement with 
these countries ? 

Colonel Somervitte. Which part, s 


CONTRACTS WITH SOUTH AMERICAN GOVERN MENTS 


Senator O’Manonry. This training program. 

Colonel Somervitte. Well, portions of it are done by contract— 
the establishment of our missions down there, for instance, is done 
by contract between the two countries. The invitations to them 
to visit here are extended by the Chief of Staff. It takes no agree 
-ment for that, of course. We have just a custom of military usage 
in that respect. 

Senator O’Manoney. Colonel, when you use the word “contract” 
do you mean to use the word “treaty” ? 

Colonel Somervittr. I meant the word “contract.” sir: it is a 
specific contract. 

Senator Frreuson. Is it not an executive agreement ? 
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Colonel Somervit.e. It is a contract, signed by the United States, 
the agency being the Department of State, and signed by the foreign 
government, the. agent being the fore ign ministry. 

For instance, for the establishment ‘and maintenance of a milit: ary 
mission furnished by the United States at the request of, let us say, 
the Government of Venezuela, there is a formal contract. In fact, 
each officer is on a contractual basis by name, and by diplomatic 
governmental acceptance. It is quite formal. 

Senator O’Manionry. Then, so far as the individual officers are 
concerned, that is a personal contract / 

Colonel Somervitie. No, sir; the Government must give official ac- 
ceptance of him as a person, 

Senator O'Mauonry. Well, the Government registers no objection. 
If it isa contract between the two Governments, I think it would have 
to be either a treaty or an executive agreement. 

Colonel Somervitie. It is based on a law which I can quote to you, 
sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right, will you do that? 

Colonel Somervittr. We merely use delegated powers. 

Senator O'Mauonry. Will you cite the law, please ? 

Colonel Somervitie. It is Public Law 247 of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, dated May 19, 1926, entitled “An act to authorize the President. 
to detail officers and enlisted men in the United States Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps to assist the Governments of the Latin-American 
Republics in military and naval matters.” 

There is a further law, Public Law 56 of the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, which amends that slightly. That is the basis of the whele 
operation, sir. 

If you would like them, I will give you a few more details, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. I think that j is all on the statement, Colonel. 

Colonel Somervitie. That is correct, sir; it is in the statement. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think that what you have said and what 
appears in the justification is quite sufficient for me. 

Senator Fereuson. Did the House take anything away from you ? 

Colonel Somerviiir. I assume they did not. I have not been’ able 
to determine that. 

BUDGET DECREASE 


Senator O’Manoney. The budget is $44,000 below last year’s appro- 
priation, 

Colonel Salinas, do you have anything to say ? 

Colonel Saurnas. I have nothing else 1 to add, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. You are ‘the Assistant Chief of Staff of the 
Latin-American Branch ? 

Colonel Saurnas. I am an officer on duty in the Latin-American 
Branch, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. We are delighted to see you here, sir. 

Thank you very much, Colonel. 
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NaTIONAL BoarD FOR THE Promotion or Ririe PRAcTICE 


STATEMENTS OF COL. JAMES F. STRAIN, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE; MAJ. 
GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; COL. C. K. 
McALISTER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, 0CA; 
AND BRIG. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 


1952 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator O’Manoney. What is the next item? 

General Decker. The last appropriation, sir, is the National Board 
for the promotion of rifle practice, which will be presented by Colone! 
Strain. 

Senator O’Manoney. The appropriation in 1951 for this item was 
$160,000. The budget estimate is $130,000. The House accepted the 
item without reduction. 

Colonel, we will be very glad to hear from you. 

Colonel Srrain. If I may, I will give a very brief statement. 

This deals with the appropriation for the promotion of rifle practice 
among civilian citizens of the United States. It is a function which is 
carried out by an organization called the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice, a Department of the Army agency. 

Section 113 of the National Defense Act of 1916, ad cognate acts, 
imposes an obligation upon the Secretary of the Army to encourage 
rifle practice among able-bodied citizens of the United States. 


PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


The program is carried out under the supervision of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. The Board was organ- 
ized in 1903. 

Our plans for the fiseal year 1952 include, first, assistance to 3,200 
rifle clubs and 125 schools, by the issue of arms, ammunition, targets 
and allied supplies, and qualification badges; second, the conduct of 
national ROTC, intercollegiate and imterscholastic matches; third. 
approving the sale of arms, ammunition and targets to members of the 
National Rifle Association for use in target practice; and, fourth, pro- 
vision for the maintenance of the National Board, including necessary 
expenses thereof, and its members. 


BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Our fund requirements for the fiscal year 1952 are as follows : $25,000 
is required for general administration of the Board ; $97,000 is required 
for the rendering of the aid mentioned to civilian rifle clubs and 
schools; $8,000 is required for the conduct of the sales program to 
members of the National Rifle Association. That is a total of $130,000. 


SALES PROGRAM AND MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS 


Senator O’Manonry. What is the sales program ? 
Colonel Srrain. The sales program consists of the approval of pur- 
chase by the members of the National Rifle Association of ammuni- 
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tion, bullets, spare parts for rifles they have purchased from Ordnance, 
accessories, and appendages, and so forth. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do they buy all of their equipment ? 

Colonel Srrain. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. And also their ammunition ? 

Colonel Srrarn. Yes, sir; under the sales program. 

Senator O’Manoney. And this item of $8,000 is to administer that 
program ¢ 

Colonel Strain. It is to administer that program and is for the pay 
of the civilian personnel required to administer that program. 

Senator O’Manonry. What are the receipts from these sales? 

Colonel Strain. In the fiscal year 1948, if I may review just a little, 
the total receipts payable to the Treasury of the United States were 
$2,053,000. 

In the fiscal year 1949, the receipts were $2,056,000. 

In the fiscal year 1950, the receipts were $1,603,000. 

In fiscal year 1951, just ended, the receipts were $975,000. 

The lower amount in the last fiscal year was due to the suspension 
of sales of obsolete and surplus rifles, which the Ordnance Corps 
found necessary in the summer of last year. 

Senator Frrevson. Does that purport to cover the value of these 
articles sold ¢ 

Colonel Sirar. It covers the value of the articles, and it also cov- 
ers certain costs which the Ordnance Corps charges the purchaser, 
called packing and handling. Those are very minor charges based 
on the value of the items purchased. It also covers Federal excise 
tax on certain items of ammunition sold. 


Senator Frreuson. What are these civilian rifle clubs? Do you 
make donations to help support the rifle clubs ¢ 

Colonel Strain. No, sir. A civilian rifle club is a club of 10 or 
more members. It may be either a junior club or a senior club. 


SUPPORT OF CIVILIAN RIFLE CLUBS 


Upon affiliation with the National Rifle Association, as required by 
the National Defense Act, they may become enrolled with the Di- 
rector of Civilian Marksmanship and they are then eligible for the 
issuance of certain prescribed numbers of rifles, targets, ammunition 
allowance, and some other items. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is what this item is? 

Colonel Srratn. That item is for the support of the civilian rifle 
clubs. 

Senator Frreuson. I have noticed up here at Scott Circle an insti- 
tution known as the National Rifle Association. What is that? 

Colonel Srrarn. That is the civilian organization which I mentioned, 
and which is recognized in the National Defense Act and which has 
been in existence for many years. It is engaged in the promotion of 
marksmanship with small arms among civilians throughout the United 
States. It is entirely independent of the National Board, which is a 
Government agency, but the two collaborate in conducting a program 
for the promotion of marksmanship among civilians. 

Senator Frerevson. It is entirely civilian ? 

Colonel Strain. Yes, sir. 
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Senator FEerauson, Now, you say “among able-bodied citizens” / 

Colonel Srrarn. Yes, sir; that is the language of the National De- 
fense Act. 

Senator Frrevson. Is there any age limit? 

Colonel Srrar. No, sir. We have a type of club known as the 
junior club, the membership of which is limited to boys between the 
ages of 12 and 18 years. We have another type of club known as the 
senior club. The senior clubs are made up of adult male citizens 
over the age of 18. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you issue to these clubs without charge, 
rifles and ammunition ¢ 

Colonel Strarxn. We do issue those items without charge, except 
that the club pays the shipping costs to them of the items issued. They 
are accountable for them, and they are returnable to the Government 
upon call. 


PACKING AND HANDLING CHARGES 


Senator O’Manoney. At page 2064 of the justifications, there is the 
statement: 

Included also are costs for packing and handling and repairs to Government 
matériel issued to clubs and schools. 

Colonel Srrary. The packing and handling charges are paid by the 
appropriation to the National Board. P acking and handling charges 
are minor. 

The overhaul charges are those which the Ordnance Corps receives 
from the appropriation to the Board for the repair or overhaul of 
items of Ordnance returned. 

Senator O’Manonry. These receipts, amounting to $2,000,000 a 
year ago and $900,000 in 1951 were received from the sales of indi- 
viduals, rather tha to the clubs? 

Colonel Srrar. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, at least you bring something in. 

Colonel Strain. Yes, sir. 

Senator O'Manonrey. How long have you been associated with this 
work, Colonel ¢ 

Colonel Srrain. About 214 years. 

Senator O'Manonry. You were assigned to this from the Regular 
Army ? 

Colonel Srrary. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you feel that it is a useful activity? 


PROGRAM JUSTIFICATION 


Colonel Srrarn. The Army consigers it so by reason of the fact that 
the Army directs its continuance and we are ¢ authorized to carry it on. 
We are authorized to submit a budget Jaquet for it, as we have for 
many years past. 

My personal feeling is that it is an extremely valuable activity to 
our Nation, espec ‘ially at times like this. There has been a great re- 
vival of interest in marksmanship among civilians since the outbreak 
of the Korean affair. We have had a great many people renewing 
their affiliation and membership with rifle clubs. 
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We have had a considerable increase in the number of clubs en- 
rolled and senesced by Government aid, under this program. 

At the end ‘of the fiscal year 1945, the total number of clubs and 
schools supported by this program was 1,738. 

At the end of July of this year just passed, the total number was 
3.241. There has been an annual increase ever since 1945. 

Senator O"Manonry. What proportion of the membership of these 
clubs gets into the Army or into the military service? Do they ever 
join up, in other words? 

Senator Frrevson. In other words, are we only going to train deer 
hunters ¢ . 

Colonel Srrain. I can’t answer the question as to the proportion 
that gets into the service. I would say that undoubtedly ‘a great 
many “do. ; : 


TRAINING OF JUNIOR CLUB MEMBERS 


The training of the junior club members, those from the ages of 
to 18, is training similar to the training of the ROTC students in the 
ROTC institutions, which teaches them the fundamentals of marks- 
manship and grounds them in rifle marksmanship against the day 
when they may become members of the armed services. 

Senator O’Manonry. The ROTC does produce officers for the 
Army. 

Colonel Srrain. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think it might be well, just as a matter of 
interest, for your organization to try to determine what happens to 
these members of the rifle clubs, whether the »y do go into the Armed 
i orces, 

Senator Frrevson. Perhaps you can tell us what percentage of 
these pe ople are overage for service. 

Colonel Srrain. We can give you those figures for the record. We 
can dig up those figures, I believe, sir, 

Senator O'Manoney. I think it would be well to put that into the 
record, 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

The following tabulation shows the number and percentage in different age 


groups of the membership of civilian rifle clubs and schools on the rolls of the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship as of June 30, 1951: 


Ages Number Percentage Ages | Number Percentage 


12 to 17 whee bot 54, 114 | 38 || 41 to 45___. : 14, 215 10 
18 to 25 ; 7 12,010 s 46 | 19, 728 | 14 
26 to 30........ Re ‘ 13, 754 | 9 — 

31 to 35 Pa eS 3 15, 258 ll Total 144, 192 100 
36 to 40 ; } 15, 113 10 | 


Figures compiled by the National Rifle Association showed that 55 percent 
of the membership of senior civilian rifle clubs (above 18 years of age) as of 
December 1941 served in the Armed Forces during the period 1941—45. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Senator O’Manoney. The activity is authorized by law, and you 
say the Army and you both believe it is a valuable activ ity? 
Colonel STrarn. Yes, sir. 


84975—51——-78 
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Senator Fercuson. Is your pay in here? 
Colonel Srrarn. No, sir. ° 


Senator Freravson. Well, how much is outside? How much do 
we have to put in there in order to run this thing? 

Colonel Strary. Nothing but my pay. 

Senator Fereuson. And that is all? 

Colonel Strarn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you have a secretary ? 

Colonel Srrarn. I have no military assistants. I do have civilian 
assistants. 

Senator Fercuson. Does that come out of here? 

Colonel Strain. The pay of the civilian employees does come out 
of this budget. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is approximately $25,000. 

Senator Frerauson. But your particular pay does not? 

Colonel Srrar. No, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. And there are no other military personnel con- 
nected with this activity ? 

Colonel Strary. That is right, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. And all of the civilians connected with it are 
paid out of this sum of $25,000 ? 

Colonel Srrarn. Yes, sir; out of this appropriation, not out of 
project 505 alone, but out of all three projects, those that are engaged 
in the three activities. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you very much, Colonel, we are in- 
debted to you. 

Your statement will appear in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Gentlemen, section 113 of the National Defense Act, as amended, imposes an 
obligation upon the Secretary of (War) the Army to encourage rifle practice 
among able-bodied citizens of the United States. 

This program is carried out under the supervision of the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, a statutory Board organized in 1903, which 
has functioned continuously since that date. 

The Board consists of 21 members, appointed by the Secretary of the Army, 
from representatives of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
National Guard, Organized Reserves, the National Rifle Association, and the 
country at large. The Under Secretary of the Army is President of the Board. 

The Board promotes marksmanship practice by the issuance of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and target material to civilian rifle clubs and certain schools, and by the 
administration of sales of such material, to members of the National Rifle 
Association, as authorized by the National Defense Act. 

The total number of civilian rifle clubs and schools receiving Government 
aid under this program as of June 30, 1951, was 3,236 as compared with 1,738, 
similarly aided on June 30, 1945, a gain of 1,498. 

The volume of approved sales of ordnance material under the program is shown 
by the following figures, which represent the total money value of sales: 


Fiscal year: 
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cristo scat inact vaceiad matckath ch ee ett Be ato Poe eee sensi 2, 056, 026 
Be catalina ogi ampbee iene ohn bites ciitae Mise nae ne eleubene a te peaks 1, 603, S28 
1951 ; 


piesa ct i A sit sk lcci deta ai RS 975, 156 


The program for carrying out the provisions of the National Defense Act 
during the fiscal year 1952 includes— 
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1. Aid and assistance, by the issue or arms, ammunition, target equipment, 
allied supplies and qualification badges to 3,200 rifle clubs throughout the coun- 
try. Like aid and assistance to be provided to 125 schools of the country that do 
not come under the provisions of the National Defense Act relating to Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps units. 

2. Conduct of the national ROTC intercollegiate and interscholastic matches. 
Issue of trophies and badges therefor. 

3. Approval of sales to members of the National Rifle Association of arms, 
ammunition, targets, and supplies necessary for target practice. 

4. Maintenance of the National Board, including provision for the necessary 
expenses thereof, and of its members. 

Fund requirements, $130,000, fiscal year 1952, for the above activities are set 
up under projects as follows: 

Project 505—Administration, $25,000.—Administration of functions of the 
Board, including expenses of its members are included under this project. Pro- 
vision is made for civilian personnel for administrative duties in the offices of 
the National Board and Director of Civilian Marksmanship, and maintenance 
and operating expenses. 

Project 510—Civilian rifle clubs, $97,000.—This project provides for the fol- 
lowing functions: 

Assisting civilian rifle clubs, organized under rules of the National Board: 
assisting schools, having a uniformed corps of cadets and carrying on military 
training, in the proper conduct of target practice; and the conduct of matches. 
The project includes provision for civilian personnel required in maintenance 
and operational duties therewith. 

Requirements are based on assistance to 3,200 rifle clubs and 125 schools, to 
be carried on the rolls of the Director of Civilian Marksmanship. 

Included also, are costs for packing and handling and repairs to Government 
matériel issued to clubs and schools; purchase of medals, badges, and trophies, 
for issue at matches and to civilians who qualify in marksmanship practice ; 
pay of civilian personnel required for enrolkment of clubs and schools, mainte- 
nance of property, procurement and issue of supplies; and miscellaneous opera- 
tional expenses. 

Project 515—Approval of sales, $8,000.—Arins, ammunition, targets and sup- 
plies for target practice are sold by the Army Ordnance Corps to members of 
the National Rifle Association, after approval by the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship. All proceeds from such sales are payable to the Treasurer of 
the United States. Requirements for this activity, fiscal year 1952, include 
provision for pay of civilian personnel for the clerical work involved in ap- 
proving sales, and for miscellaneous opetational expenses. Total estimated. 
fiscal year 1952, $130,000. 

The cost for promotion of rifle practice in fiscal year 1951 is estimated at 
$158,991. 
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LANGUAGE CHANGES 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. TRACY, LEGAL ADVISER TO THE 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


HOUSE ACTION - 


Senator Manoney. General Decker, it is 10 minutes to 6. 

General Decker. Sir, the remaining item is a brief explanation of 
the language changes proposed in the bill. It will take 10 or 15 minutes 
to complete that. 

Senator Ferauson. Why don’t you give us a statement on that? 

General Decker. We can do that. 

Senator O’Manoney. The House accepted these language changes; 
did they not? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. I don’t think they made any major 
changes. 

Mr. Tracy. The changes are mostly minor. They are mostly 
technical in nature. 

There were a few deletions that we recommended, but which the 
House restored. We don’t know why that was done. 

Senator O’Manoney. I really think that, if you will file a statement 
of the language changes, it will be all right.. The language changes 
are already in the budget. Will you indicate the changes.which you 
recommend, and which the House did not adopt? I think that would 
be helpful. 

Senator Fercuson. Give us the reasons why you believe they are 
essential. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


1. The budget proposed deletion of the following wording under ‘‘Travel of the 
Army,” which was restored by the House: 

“and, with suck,exception, no other Army appropriation in this act shall be 
available for any expense for or incident to travel of personnel of the Regular 
Army or civilian employees under the Department of the Army, except the 
appropriation ‘Contingencies of the Army’ and the appropriations for Engi- 
neer service, Army, the Army National Guard, the Organized Reserves, the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the National Board of the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, and the appropriations ‘Special field exercises’ and ‘Inter- 
American relations, Department of the Army’;” 

Justification.— Deletion of this language is desirable to make clear that travel 
expenses are to be charged to appropriations supporting various activities, in 
accordance with the performance budget concept. 

2. The House inserted new language as follows under the heading “‘Clothing and 
equipage’’: 

“That none of the funds appropriated in this or any other act, and none of 
the property procured therewith, shall be available for transfer to any work- 
ing-capital fund under the provisions of section 405 (d) of the National 
Security Act, as amended.” 

J ustification.—This will make it impossible to establish the planned Army stock 
fund for clothing and equipage, needed to place annual budgeting on a consump- 
tion basis related directly to military strength. Ti will also greatly delay the 
establishment of other stock funds. The section prohibits the transfer of unex- 
pended balances of appropriations for use as working-capital purposes, as author- 
ized by law. Such working capital is not expended, but remains at a static level 
as a revolving fund. 
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3. Under section 601, authorizing the employment of experts and consultanis, 
the Budget proposed deletion of the following wording, restored by the House: 
“if they should deem it advantageous to the national defense, and if in their 
opinions the existing facilities of the Department of Defense are inadequate.’’. 
Justification.—This wording should be deleted to bring the section into line with 
the authorizing law, section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a). 
Deletion will also ensure against any ruling that the Secretaries of the military 
Depariments must personally approve hundreds of minor appointments. It 
would be administratively impracticable to have the head of the Departments 
personally approve each employment of this nature, if such interpretation should 
be made. 


COMMISSARY SALES 


Senator O’Manonry. General Decker, do you have a copy of the 
report before you? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. I have. 

Senator O’Manonry. On page 147 the House committee referred 
to section 628, saying: 


This is a new section for the purpose of requiring commissary sales prices to 
include all direct costs of maintenance, operation, management, et cetera, except 
oversea transportation. 
then the section is set forth in detail. 

[ have received a letter from a Member of the Senate saying that he 
has been informed by an interested constitutent that the budget 
estimate for the Armed Forces contains this proposal. 

He goes on to say: 

My constitutent seriously questions the desirability of this provision on the 
basis that it will result in an average increase in commissary prices of about 18 
percent, and would, in effect, result in cutting the pay of servicemen. 

I assume that the Senator’s constituent is a serviceman. 

General Decker. I would say so; ves, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. What was the origin of this section; do you 
know? 

General Decker. This was included in the bill when it went from 
the President to the Congress. 

Senator O’Manoney. It came down in the budget? 

General Decker. Yes; it came down with the budget, sir, 

Senator O’Manoney. Have you anything to say about that? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

I would like to preface the remarks that I am going to ask Mr. Tracy 
to make with the statement that I have just learned that the House 
has stricken from the bill, on a point of order, this item. 

Mr. Tracy. I have a correction on that, General Decker. 1 under- 
stand that a certain portion of the paragraph has been stricken, Mr. 
Chairman, but we do not know exactly which part has been stricken. 
We are not sure what the effect of the amended section is. 

We have just received word from the House that there has been some 
change made on the floor, a portion being stricken out on a point of 
order, 

Senator O'Manoney. When vou find out about that, suppose 
you prepare a statement and file it for the record at this pomt. 

General Decker. This is really going to cause a considerable in- 
crease in the cost of living to the members of the Armed Forces who 
have been patrons of commissaries and other sales stores throughout 
the establishment. 
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Mr. Tracy has made a rather detailed study of it, and I believe he 
can give you a statement which will indicate the effect of it. 

Mr. Tracy. The Quartermaster General’s office has analyzed this 
section carefully, and they have found that it would result in a price 
increase of some 18 to 20 percent, and we would like to point out that 
the privilege of purchasing in commissaries was considered by the 
Hook Commission in setting the present military pay rates. 

The recommendations of the Hook Commission were accepted by 
the Congress. 

Therefore, this increase in commissary prices actually results in a 
pay cut for the individual soldier. That is particularly a hardship in 
oversea areas or at remote posts, where there are no other shopping 
facilities available, and military personnel are required to purchase 
at the commissaries. Again, it is particularly a hardship on the 
enlisted man who has his family with him and who is required to sup- 
port that family on a fairly low pay scale. 

Senator O’Manonry. When you consider some of the quarters which 
the enlisted men with their families, the noncommissioned officers, 
have to occupy in some of the camps of the United States, I can under- 
stand why the complaint might properly be made against it. 

Did you see those photographs, Senator? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. But in foreign countries the families are 
pretty well taken care of, I understand. 

Mr. Tracy. As far as quarters are concerned; yes. I was not speak- 
ing so much of the quarters as I was of the food costs. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, thank you very much. Will you file 
that statement, please? 

Mr. Tracy. We will file the statement, sir. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Tue SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, August 21, 1981. 
Hon. Joserpu C. O’ MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Armed Forces Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 


Dear Senator O’Manoney: During the Army’s recent presentation in con- 
nection with the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1952, you requested 
that your committee be supplied with a statement concerning the effect of section 
628 of this act as passed by the House of Representatives on August 9, 1951. 
This section as passed by the House provides as follows: 

“Sec. 628. No appropriation contained in this act shall be available for anv 
direct expense (including commercial transportation in the United States to the 
place of sale but excluding all transportation outside the United States) in con- 
nection with the maintenance, conduct, operation, or management of sales 
commissaries, or commissary stores, of agencies of the Department of Defense, 
except where reimbursement for such expenses is to be made.”’ 

I appreciate this opportunity to describe to you the impact which this provision 
would have not only on Army personnel and their families but also upon the 
servicemen of the other services and their dependents. 

At the present time the armed services have a total of 367 sales commissaries, 
divided as follows: 
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In the case of Army and Air Force commissaries the sales prices charged are in 
effect limited by the terms of the Army Appropriation Act, 1885 (27 Stat. 107, 
July 5, 1884), to the equivalent of the purchase price paid for the food. Because 
this 1884 act prohibits adding any overhead costs, the sales prices charged by 
these commissaries at the present time are approximately 22.5 percent less than 
comparable civilian prices. No such limiting statute exists in-the case of the 
Navy and the Marine Corps, and their commissary prices at the present do 
reflect some costs other than the purchase price of the food; however, such sales 
prices are still 14 to 21 percent less than comparable civilian prices. 

In considering the effect of section 628 as passed by the House of Representa- 
iives, I would like to point out that any requirement that commissary prices be 
increased represents a pay cut for the servicemen. Congress in enacting the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 and in establishing the existing rates of pay 
took into account the fact that the servicemen and their families had the right 
to purchase commissary food at wholesale prices. Perhaps one of the clearest 
recognitions of this fact is found in the House report on the Career Compensa- 
tion Act, wherein at page 11 it is stated: 

“In establishing the proposed pay scale, the matter of so-called hidden benefits 
such 4s hospitalization, commissary, and post-exchange privileges were considered”’ 
(H. Rept. No. 779, 81st Cong., Ist sess.). 

Any encroachment on this commissary privilege, which has now been available 
for more than 65 years, would of course be the equivalent of a reduction in pay 
for the serviceman and his family. It would also reduce the benefits of the recent 
grant of commissary privileges to unmarried widows of Armed Forces personnel 
and to totally disabled veterans. With food the biggest item in the family cost 
of living, military personnel have come to rely heavily upon the continuance of 
this privilege. Its abolition or serious curtailment would, I feel, be a breach of 
faith with our military personnel and might seriously undermine their morale 
at a time when they are already squeezed by the high cost of living and confronted 
at many military installations with rent gouging and deplorable housing condi- 
tions for dependents. 

Now, as to the specific effect of the revised section 628 as passed by the House, 
the original section 628 as reported to the House would have required an increase 
of 18 to 20 percent in commissary sales prices to cover the costs of maintenance, 
conduct, operation, or management of Army and Air Force commissaries. In the 
case of Navy and Marine commissaries the price increase would have been 13 to 
14 percent, since, as I have stated, the existing sales prices of these commissaries 
have already been increased 5 to 6 percent to cover certain of these overhead costs. 
To authorize such price increases, the original section repealed that portion of the 
1884 act which required commissary sales prices to be equivalent to the purchase 
price paid by the Army for the food. This original section was eliminated on a 
point of order on the ground that it was legislation on an appropriation bill. 
The revised section 628, as passed by the House, prohibits the use of appropriated 
funds to support commissaries, unless reimbursement is to be made. This 
revised section, however, in order to avoid the point-of-order objection, does not 
specifically repeal the 1884 act, which in the case of the Army and Air Force 
prohibits adding any overhead costs to the sales prices. Thus, substantial doubt 
would exist as to whether these sales prices could be increased, and in the absence 
of clarifying language the section would be incapable of administration and should 
be deleted from the bill. 

Accordingly, the Department of Defense requests that the section be amended 
in accordance with the reclamation submitted to your committee under separate 
cover, copy attached, or that it be deleted in its entirety. 

I should be happy to supply you with any additional information you may 
desire on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 





Ropgsrt A. Lovett, 
Acting Secretary. 
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Senator O’Manoney. General Decker, you have a concluding 
statement, which can be filed for the record? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Have you and General Moore notified the 
Secretary of our plan to have the General Staff down here? 

General Decker. I believe General Moore has probably done that 
since the Joint Chiefs of Staff operate under the Secretary of Defense. 
I will make sure that that has been done. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well. 

(The statement and charts referred to by General Decker are as 
follows:) 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, during the last 2 weeks Department of the Army 
representatives have presented to you details of the Army’s personnel require- 
ments for fiscal year 1952, the logistic dispositions and activities necessary to 
support the approved troop strength and deployments and to improve the Army 
mobilization reserve position, and the appropriations that are requested to 
finance these requirements during fiscal year 1952. I should like to summarize 
briefly the functional activities for which the funds requested are programed and 
to indicate the magnitude of our 1952 programs in each activity area as compared 
to the programs financed in fiscal years 1950 and 1951. For the purpose of this 
comparison I shall use the Department of Defense cost category system, with 
which you gentlemen are familiar. At this point I should like to insert in the 
record a chart which shows the distribution by cost categories of funds maide 
available to the Department of the Army in fiscal year 1951 and the amounts wh ch 
the Army is requesting for fiscal year 1952. 


COMPARISON-ARMY OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


BY BUDGET CATEGORY 
(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


9481 


FY 1952 





MILITARY OPERATION MAJOR PROC ACON & CONST CIVILIAN RES. & DEV. INDUS. MOB. ESTAB WIDE 
PERSONNEL @& MAINT & PROD REAL PROP. COMPONENTS ACTIVITIES 


TABLE | 
CATEGORY I, MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


In category I, military personnel costs, are included estimates for items which 
bear a direct relationship to the strength of the Army. Such items are the pay 
of military personnel, their subsistence costs, the costs of their clothing, their 
permanent change of station travel and transportation costs, and other costs such 
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as those of welfare and morale and chaplains’ activities. For fiscal year 1950, a 
total of $1,775,000,000 was obligated. This amount provided for an average 
military personnel strength of 632,020. The actual ending strength for the fiscal 
year was 593,167. The obligations for fiscal year 1951, not yet completely ad- 
justed, are estimated at $3,889,000,000 and provided for an average strength of 
1,088,000. The June 30, 1951, strength was 1,531,600. For fiscal year 1952, a 
total of $4,331,000,000 is requested to provide for an average strength of 1,531,200. 
The programed strength for June 30, 1952, is 1,552,000. 

It will be noted that the dollar requirements for the 3 years do not vary exactly 
with the fluctuations in average strength. This fact is due to a number of reasons, 
including increased costs of travel, rising costs of clothing and subsistence, and a 
better balanced grade distribution. 


CATEGORY II. MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


The next subdivision in the category structure is category II, maintenance and 
operation. In this category are contained costs incident to the use of military 
forces in carrying out their assigned missions. Included in these costs are those of 
modification and repair of equipment and facilities, and costs necessary to maintain 
them in serviceable condition or to restore them to serviceability. Approximately 
$1,315,000,000 was obligated for maintenance and operation activities in fiscal vear 
1950, $5,285,000,000 is the estimated obligation for fiscal year 1951, and $5,353,- 
000,000 is requested for fiscal vear 1952. The large increase in funds obligated for 
fiscal year 1951 as compared to fiscal year 1950 is due, of course, to the expansion 
of the Army and to the processing and training of troops for operations in Korea 
and the support of those operations, The large requirement for fiscal vear 1952 
results, principally, from: 

(a) ‘The great increase in receipt, storage, and issue activities in the supply 
distribution system, due to the greater average strength of the Army and to 
anticipated deliveries of reserve matériel. 

(b) The general increase in maintenance and operation activities as a 
result of the greater average military strength. While the terminal strength 
for fiscal vear 1951 was almost equal to that planned for the end of fiscal year 
1952, the 1952 planned average strength exceeds that achieved in 1951 by 
almost 444,000. 


CATEGORY Ill. PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


For category III, major procurement and production, the fiseal year 1952 
requirement is estimated at 89,481,000,000. We group in this category the costs 
of acquisition of items of particular planning or budget significance. Costs include 
those resulting from procurement contracts, orders placed with other governmental 
agencies, and labor, material, and overhead for production accomplished in 
Government arsenals. It will be noted that the greatest proportionate increase 
in funds is evident in this activity area. 1 think it is helpful, in examining the 
Army procurement and production programs, to keep in mind the three principal 
purposes for which procurement must be scheduled. These are: 

(a) The matériel available to actual and potential enemies is improving; 
we must arm with newly developed weapons, where such weapons are avail- 
able, in order to counter that improvement; 

(b) The Army must procure and maintain a war reserve to bridge the gap 
until industrial production can meet mobilization requirements. 

(c) Equipment in the hands of troops must be replaced as it wears out 
as the result of intensified training programs. 

During fiscal year 1951, of course, a very large portion of procurement funds 
was used for procuring matériel to replace that lost in Korea. As Department 
of Defense witnesses have explained to you, the fiscal year 1952 estimates do not 
include provision for combat consumption in Korea. Support of hostilities can 
be accomplished only by the use of supplies and materials which are being ac- 
cumulated for a mobilization reserve. The equipment so diverted must be re- 
placed, of course, if we are to achieve the planned state of military readiness. 

It is particularly noteworthy, in comparing our dollar requirements for fiscal 
year 1952 for major procurement and production with funds made available in 
fiscal year 1950 and fiscal year 1951, to note the major change in emphasis that 
took place after the outbreak of the Korean War. The reverses our troops ex- 
perienced during the early phases of this conflict forcefully demonstrated the fact 
that ground forces cannot be maintained in proper readiness for combat without 
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modernized equipment in the hands of troops and adequate stocks of supplies and 
equipment in reserve. This lack of matériel readiness was largely due to the 
extent to which the Army had existed since the close of hostilities in World War 
II on the stocks accumulated during that war. While it was entirely proper to 
live off this reserve while it was useable, the small percentage of annual appro- 
priations made available for procurement as a result of this situation could not 
be considered as a true index of such costs in the future. The Army inevitably 
faced a substantial increase in procurement costs even if war had not come i: 
Korea and even if our forces had not been expanded. 

The $273 million obligated for procurement and production in fiscal year 1950 
was only 7 percent of the 1950 budget. The $8,172,000,000 which it is estimate 
was obligated for procurement and production in fiscal year 1951 was more than 
42 percent of the total obligational authority for the vear. In fiscal year 1952, the 
procurement and production program is expected to require almost 46 percent 
of the total appropriation requested for the year. 

In order more clearly to indicate the important items of equipment to be 
procured with the money we have requested in this category and to show compari- 
son between the amounts requested for fiscal year 1952 and estimated totals 
obligated in fiscal year 1951, I should like to insert in the record at this point a 
chart which shows a breakdown of our procurement program by major groups of 
items. 


ARMY MAJOR PROCUREMENT 
OBLIGATING AUTHORITY BY SUB-CATEGORY 
(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
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CATEGORY IV. ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF REAL PROPERTY 





































In category IV are contained costs of acquisition and construction of real 
4g property. Such costs include those of land acquisitions, engineering planning 
3s and design, field engineering and inspection, and construction of buildings, 
a structures, equipment, roads and walks, utilities plants and systems, facilities 
and appurtenances to real estate. A total of $91 million was available for this 
purpose in fiscal year 1950. Of this amount, $80 million was for construction 
outside the continental United States and included $38 million for housing and 
$42 million for general construction. Of the $10 million for the continental 
United States, $8 million was for housing and $2 million was for research and 
development facilities. 

In the fiscal year 1951, a total of $500 million was appropriated. Of this total, 
$277 million was for the continental United States and $223 million was for con- 
struction overseas. The program for the United States included $197 million 
for general construction, $17 million for housing, and $63 million for research and 
development facilities. The overseas program included $169 million for general 
construction, $53 million for housing, and $1 million for research and development 
facilities. 

With regard to the fiscal year 1952 public-works program, authorizing legislation 
is still being considered by the Congress. It is planned to present the military 
construction estimates to you separately. The Army portion of the 1952 defense 
construction request is expected to total approximately $1.2 billion. The only 
amount included for fiscal year 1952 in this category in the estimates now before 
you is a total of $48.3 million to liquidate 1950 contract authority. 





CATEGORY V. CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 





In eategory V are listed costs of the civilian components. Provision for these 
costs are contained in the appropriations ‘‘Army National Guard,” “Organized 
Reserves,’ ‘Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps,’ and ‘Military construc- 
tion, Army civilian components.’”’ The $361 million requested in these appro- 
priations for 1952 is a considerable reduction from the amount appropriated 
for fiscal year 1951. This reduction is due to the ordering into active Federal 
military service of both units and individuals of the Reserve components, thereby 
permitting some savings in the funds provided for fiscal vear 1951. A clause in 
the fiscal year 1951 appropriation language provided that fiscal year 1951 funds 
remain available for obligation through fiscal year 1952. 

The Army fiscal year 1952 National Guard program provides for an average 
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of 3,800 federally recognized units in the continental United States, Hawaii, 

; Puerto Rico, and Alaska. It is anticipated the strength will be increased by 

5 50,000 during the year, the end-strength of 320,000 consisting of 36,700 officers 
: and 283, 300 enlisted men. 

; The 1952 program for the Army Organized Reserve Corps provides for a total 

ie strength of 205,000 (75,000 officers and 130,000 enlisted persons) to be authorized 

8 to attend drills and to receive 15 days’ active-duty training. In addition, 15,000 


officer members of the Volunteer Reserve will receive 15 days’ active-duty train- 
ing, and a progressive school program of individual training will obtain for 
33,126 selected members of the Active Reserve. 

In the Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program for fiscal year 1952, 
provision is made for enrollments of 96,000 basic and 44,550 advanced course 
students. Training will be conducted in 648 units located at 367 institutions. 
In 1951 the program operated at 193 civilian colleges, 48 military colleges and 
schools, and 101 secondary schools. September 1950-January 1951 enrollments 
were 91,289 basic and 32,047 advanced course students. Midyear enrollments 
decreased to 85,173 basic and increased to 32,464 advanced-course students, 
establishing an upward trend in the potential officer-producing advanced course. 
In 1950, 11,119 advanced-course students attended summer camp; it is estimated 
that 21,256 will be the average attending summer camp in 1951, and 25,000 is 
the estimated attendance for 1952. 


aura 
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CATEGORY VI. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 





In category VI are contained expenses incident to al! projects which are in- 
cluded in the approved programs of the Department of Defense Research and 
Development Board. Such costs include those of scientific, teechnieal, and other 
civilian personnel while working on or supervising research and development 
projects and programs; materials, power, and supplies consumed in research and 
development work; and equipment, machinery, and tools procured for use in con- 
nection with research and development programs. Contracts with civilian agen- 
cies in connection with research and development work are also included. 

The $382 million requested by the Army for its 1952 research and development 
program is a substantial increase over the $293 million already made available 
from fiscal year 1951 funds. Outstanding features of the proposed 1952 program 
include a continuation of the program acceleration attained in fiscal vear 1951 to 
speed development of end items, the initiation of some new projects to improve our 
equipment development, and an extension beyond the normal contract period of 
1 year of contracts with private industry and with civilian educational institu- 
tions. 

CATEGORY VU. INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


In category VII are included funds budgeted for activities undertaken to 
(a) Maintain reserves of industrial plants, tools, and production equip- 
ment for war emergency use. 
(b) Plan for effective wartime utilization of the national industrial pro- 
duction and distribution capacity in support of military forces. 

Army industria] mobilization activities for fiscal vear 1952 are estimated to re- 
quire a total of $75 million as compared to the $151 million made available in 
fiscal vear.1951. ‘Che decreased request for 1952 as compared to 1951 is the result 
of the greatly expanded procurement and production program. A substantial 
portion of the industrial plant reserve has been reactivated, and provision has 
already been made for rehabilitation of most of the inactive reserve. There is also 
a much smaller requirement for industry-preparedness measures because of the 
very large segment of industry which is currently engaged in production of 
munitions. An actively operating industrial base is, of course, our greatest asset 
in industrial preparedness. 


CATEGORY VIII. ESTABLISHMENT-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


In category VIII are included costs of items which are not restricted to the 
Army alone but are included in the total cost of national defense. The estimated 
requirement for such items in fiscal year 1952 is $768 million as compared to the 
es imated obligation of $592 million for fiscal vear 1951. There has been a sub- 
stantial increase over 1951 in the interservice and Department-wide projects 
proposed for fiscal year 1952. The major increase, however, results from the 
request for $301 million to establish a pool of duck and webbing materials. The 
pool to be built up is a reserve which will be available for Air Force and Navy as 
well as Army usage. This stockpile is similar to the wool reserve, for which $350 
million was made available in fiscal year 1951 and for which an additional $182 
million is requested for fiscal year 1952. 


DISPOSITION OF WAR SURPLUSES 


Mr. Chairman, earlier in the hearings it was requested that I include in my 
closing remarks a statement on what disposition has been made since VJ-day of 
World War II Army stocks then on hand and what the appropriations made to 
the Army by the Congress were used for since that date. 

The appropriations by the Congress for the Department of the Army since 
VJ-day and prior to the Korean incident did not include any substantial amounts 
for military supplies and equipment. These appropriations were used, in the 
main, to meet military personnel expenses, the cost of maintenance and operation 
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of the Army Establishment and the expense of the research and development 
program. As I have already stated, the Army, during this period, lived for the 
most part on material which was carried over from World War II. 

The value, at acquisition cost, of the military supplies and equipment on hand 
on VJ-day has been estimated at approximately $31,500,000,000. This amount 
has been reduced since that date and prior to the Korean operations by some 
$14 billion in disposal actions (as of June 30, 1950) as follows: 


{In millions of dollars] 


Declared surplus to disposal agencies (zone of interior and overseas)____ $9, 817 
Destroyed or demilitarized puaters ‘ 759 
Transfers (including Red Cross, UNRRA, Navy, etc.) 827 
Foreign aid (Public Law 75, 80th Cong.; Public Law 472, 80th Cong.; 

Public Law 457, 78ih Cong.; Publ: Law 83, 76th Cong.) eae 588 
Military defense-assistance program (Public Law 329, 8ist Cong.) - 4 
Other disposition (including turn-in to salvage officers, donation, Public 

Law 889, 80th Cong.; Public Law 152, 81st Cong.) - apt 2,051 


ee ac oe inst it nr ee ; _.. 14,046 


Since the beginning of the Korean operations, supplies and equipment in the 
posession of the Department of the Army have been reduced further by some 
$414 million in these same categories. Included are transfer to military defense- 
assistance program of items excess to the Army the acquisition cost of which is 
estimated at $114 million, and transfer of items costing $80 million to United 
Nations countries other than the United States operating in Korea. Also, sup- 
plies and equipment costing about $2.2 billion have been consumed in combat 
operations. The supplies and equipment on hand today, the original cost of 
which is roughly $15 billion, are in the hands of Army troops, in supply pipelines, 
or in unbalaneed depot stocks, 


HOUSE ACTION ON 1952 ESTIMATES 


tecommendations were made by the Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives on the Department of Defense appropriation bill, 1952, in 
teport No. 790, dated August 6, 1951. This report was adopted by the House of 
Representatives on Thursday, August 9. With respect to the Department 
of the Army portion of the bill as passed, the $20,113,524,200 approved is a reduc- 
tion of $685,321,500 from the total contained in the President’s budget. After 
analysis of the effect on proposed Army programs of the reductions made, the 
Army requests restoration of $169,788,830. Details of the restorations requested 
are being furnished to you in a separate document. In general, the restorations 
requested provide for $37,038,830 for civilian personnel restorations and $132, 
750,000 for restorations in other objects of expenditure. The most significant 
item is a restoration of $60 million requested in the “‘Clothing and equipage”’ 
subappropriation of the ‘‘Quartermaster Service, Army’’ appropriation. The 
restoration is requested on the basis of the necessity to replace clothing withdrawn 
from troops in the zone of the interior and elsewhere in order to supply personne! 
in Korea. Asa result of this emergency action, there are many troops in the field 
who are now without their full allowances of clothing. The restoration is neces- 
sary to restore clothing allowances to peacetime levels. 

This concludes my closing statement, Mr. Chairman. I should like at this 
time, on behalf of all the Army representatives who have appeared here to explain 
the requirements for fiscal year 1952 to thank you and the members of the 
committee for the consideration you have given our requests and for your patience 
and understanding. The Army for which the Congress made provision in fiscal 
year 1951 is an organization of which all Americans can be proud. We have 
made tremendous progress from the situation and state of readiness which per- 
tained at the beginning of the fiscal vear. We feel that, with your support, we 
shall be able to continue this progress in fiscal year 1952. Thank you. 
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ARMY CARGO AND ASSAULT HELICOPTERS 


Senator O’Manoney. I will ask that there be inserted in the record 
at this point a statement with reference to helicopters included in the 
Army and the Air Force 1952 budgets. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 


Army-cargo and air-assault helicopters (H-21) included in Army and Air Force 
1952 budgets 





l 
Engineer- 














4 
| w | Fly-away | 8 ss " 
| Number a cost! | “Pares | ing ee Total 
_ ——_—_— ——__—— —|—_—— a. ——--|—- oo 
| 
Army budget estimate Sioa e eee 52 | $195, 000 | $78. 000 | $27, sat $300, 000 
August 1951 estimate __- __- iaaacted Ba | 284, 000 | 125, 000 | om X 0 | 437, 400 
Radio (in Signal budget) -_-- -___- ittlensatt | 2, 000 | austecde | 2, 000 
re re Bae | 286, 000 |. ou roe 439, 400 
} | | 


1 Cost of each helicopter. 


Army airerafi does not include auto pilot or electronics equipment which is a 
part of the Air Force price. Army communications equipment is budgeted by 
Signal Corps and not included. Army spares are computed at 40 percent of fly- 
away plus engineering changes. 


| Engineering 
mee. 


cost Spares Total 


Air Force budget estimate _- 
August 1951 estimate 





$448, 119 $241, 231 | $40, 650 $730, 000 
296, 213 3) | 24, 500 


| j 
| Num- | initia | 
| | 








1 Now being recomputed. 


Cargo-transport helicopters (H-19) included in Army and Navy fiscal year 1952 
e 














budgets 
di : i — ‘ 

Neam- | Engineer- 

E her Fly-away Spares ling changes, Total 

| | ete. 
omen — ——— — — | — —_— — _—— 
Army budget estimate.._.............--.--.--- | 25] $135,700 | $54,300 | $10,000 $200, 000 
Radio (in Signa] budget) -............-..-..-.- ES RY Bisa bes tichic weds 1, 000 

\. |- _ - —___—_—__- | een 

iis cr saat cas a eid ce eS be ets | 201, 000 

Army, August 1951 estimate____............... I-<=- 142, 000 | 58, 000 | 6, 000 206, 000 
Navy budget estimate......................... 127 143, 510 | 106, 105 6, 300 255, 915 
Air Force budget estimate____.......-. nics amelatenie 189, 817 106, 548 | 15, 446 311, 811 
Air Force, August GAS Pena 144, 020 | (‘) | Wwe hecuicshacks. 





1 Now being recomputed. 
ARMY H-19; NAVY HRS-2 


Current estimates based on prices being negotiated with the contractor indicate 
fly-away price for the Army and Navy aircraft to be approximately the sane. 
Current Navy estimate is $143,510 and Army estimated $136,700. The price 
including spares for Navy aircraft is estimated at $255,915 compared with the 
Army estimate of $206,000. This difference can be explained by the spare parts 
procurement policy of the two departments. Navy procures 55 percent airframe 
spares; 65 percent engine spares, plus additional life-of-craft engine spare parts; 
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and 70 percent spares for other parts. In contrast the Army’s policy is to buy 
10 percent spares. 

Senator O’Maunoney. This will conclude the presentation on behalf 
of the Department of the Army. 

The Department has supplied information in regard to civilian 
employees paid from Army appropriated funds, and the proportion 
of civilian to military employees. The information will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Ratio of civilian to military employees 
(See p. 1206) 











| Military | Total evil: Continental | Outside 
Date strength ing Air Ratio United States| United States 
(less Air Fares (less Air uding 
Force) overseas) Force) Force) 
5, 645, 964 1, 178, 064 1:4. 79 895, 830 282, 234 
5, 699, 489 1,175,385 | 1:4.85 873, 198 302, 1s 
5, 716, 848 1,182,717 | 1:4.88 860, 576 322, 141 
5, 720, 966 1,132,168 | 1:5. 05 774, 350 357, 818 
5, 718, 608 1, 165, 783 1:4.91 , 
5, 693, 237 1,197,270 | 1:4. 76 
5, 725, 861 1, 246,736 | 1:4.59 
5, 805, 513 1, 285,919 | 1:4. 51 
5, 831, 544 1,317,656 | 1:4.43 
RON ec Ce te 5, 919, 246 1, 370, 351 1:4.32 
RUAN cert ee ee 5, 980, 900 1,425,704 | 1:4.20 
Wane. eo oe 5, 984, 114 1, 487, 599 1:4. 02 
Me es S Bo Sipe ts 2h oe 5, 924, 352 1, 455, 743 1:4. 07 
Nee ro or a ee 5, 770, 122 1,391,496 | 1:4.15 
SS RRS Ee 5, 571, 554 1, 277, 397 1:4. 36 
OORNMR.5- -----2-2-2--~-on-2 4, 923, 186 1, 229134] 1:4.01 
4, 133, 731 1,190,722 | 1:3.47 
3, 340, 167 993,686 | 1:3.36 
591, 487 303,599 | 1:1. 95 
599, 384 320,947 |  1:1.87 
641, 568 367, 541 1:1, 75 
789, 006 395,823 | 1:1.99 
Ontebee SS ogee ae ed a 931, 766 413,401 | 1:2, 25 
ae... 1, 032, 613 425, 073 1:2 48 
Deseo... =. ss 1, 073, 498 433,970 | 1:2.47 
106i deeY SL, 1, 209, 285 | 457,702 | 1:2. 64 
NN co 1, 313, 684 475,836 | 1:2.76 
Nee a en ae 1, 414, 182 492,638 | 1:2.87 | 
MS ee oe 1, 464, 496 502,509 | 1.2.91 
ORRIN 5 ai 1, 508, 950 | 510,220 | 1:2. 96 
UD Roiiseig ice So ed ones 1, 529, 724 | 1:2. 94 
! 
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NEWSPAPER ITEM CONCERNING AVIATION IN THE ARMY 
(See p. 703) 


THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, August 21, 1951. 
O’ MAHONEY 
United States Senate. 


Dear Senator O’ Manoney: I have your recent letter with which you enclosed 
& newspaper item concerning av iation in the Army. 

The present-day Army aviation was established by the War Department on 
June 6, 1942. At that time it was known as organic field artillery air observation 
and consisted solely of light airplanes for use as serial observation posts to adjust 
artillery fire. The employment of these airplanes was so successful during World 
War II that similar airplanes were made organic to infantry, armor, signal, and 
engineer units, and the program was renamed, ‘‘Army Ground Forces light avia- 
tion.”’ Subsequently, when the Army Air Forces became a separate service, the 
Aimy designated its remaining organic aviation as ‘‘Army aviation.” 

Army aviation is not organized as a separaie branch of the Army, but, instead, 
is distributed throughout the combat and combat support elements as integral 
parts of those elements. 

Army light fixed-wing aircraft and helicopters are used in a variety of fashions 
in the field for reconnaissance, transportation of senior officers between units for 
personal supervision of these unics in action, for emergency wire laying and loca! 
messenger and courier service. They have performed valuable service in emer 
gency evacuation of casualites, traffie control, and similar activities. New uses. 
for these aircraft are continually being developed as their full potentialities are 
realized through actual experience. One criterion for their employment is thei: 
ability to operate from hastily prepared air strips, open road spaces, and, in the 
case of helicopters, from any cleared surface large enough to accommodate ‘he 
aircraft. The reports from all echelons of our forces in Korea continually empha- 
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size the importance of these aircraft in their operaiions. 
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Although the Army does have organic aircraft, it relies on the Air Force for 
tactical air support in the form of fighter, bomber, and troop-carrier aviaiion as 
well as aero medical evacuation, aerial supply, and long-range aerial reconnais- 
sance, including aerial photography. These are Aiz Force missions and are 
properly the functions of the United States Air Force. 

There is no intention within the Department of the Army or the Department 
of Defense to introduce an additional air foree which would duplicate or overlap 
the functions presently assigned to the United States Air Foree. As new de- 
velopments occur, adjustments in our operating doctrines and assignment of 
functions will be made as required. Any differences of opinion as to the operation 
of liaison aircraft and helicopters will be worked out by the Department of the 
Army and the Air Foree within the spirit and regulations of the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended. 

I sincerely appreciate your interest in this matter and trust that the above 
will provide the information you desire. In the event I may be of further assist- 
ance, please do not hesitate to call on me. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Ropert A. Lovett, 
Acting Secretary. 


Senator O’Manoney. The committee will recess until next Tuesday 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 6 p. m., Thursday, August 9, 1951, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 a. m., Tuesday, August 14, 1951.) 





